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ONFIDENT forecasts about the 

incoming Administration are not 
yet in order, for election day is only a 
few weeks back and inauguration day 
is still many weeks ahead. Yet it is 
a satisfaction to note that the con- 
ception of Mr. Harding as a puppet 
in the hands of a little Senatorial 
clique seems to be disappearing from 
view, while on the other hand there 
is a growing expectation that he will 
gather round him a really strong Cab- 
inet. Even the name of Mr. Root, a 
short time ago pronounced in some 
quarters out of the question, is being 
discussed as a real possibility. It can 
not be too emphatically asserted that 
with Root as Secretary of State Mr. 
Harding would enter upon his Ad- 
Ministration with an advantage of 
immeasurable importance, and one 


which, in the present peculiar state of 
our international relations, could be 
supplied in no other way. As for our 
home problems, serious as they ap- 
peared half a year ago, they have now 
in more than one respect assumed a 
character of difficulty far beyond 
what was then apparent. With the 
sources of Federal revenue sadly im- 
paired, with the business depression 
and agricultural hardship caused by 
the rapid fall of prices, with labor re- 
lations seriously affected by the same 
cause—with these factors added to 
the general difficulties of the problem 
of return to normal conditions, surely 
the best material that Mr. Harding 
can draft into his Cabinet will be no 
better than he needs. And we believe 
that he will show by his action that he 
realizes this to the full. 


“DROFITEERING” is a word that 

has been so much overworked as 
to lose its efficacy. And not only over- 
worked but misapplied—if one can 
speak of a word being misapplied 
which is in itself a word of nothing 
like definite meaning. Be that as it 
may, the word has been used by Gov- 
ernment officers, by the press, and by 
people generally, as a stone to throw 
at any person who is making profits 
which look bigger than other persons 
think they ought to be. Now think- 
ing people know that the mere fact 
of a given article being sold at a price 
that yielded unusual profit is not in 
itself proof of extortion, or dishon- 
esty, or bad practice of any kind; to 
determine that question requires com- 
parison with the price obtained by 
other sellers, or some other test be- 
sides the mere percentage of profit. It 
is because of the undiscriminating 
way in which the charge has been 
made that it has in great measure lost 
its power to arouse interest. 


NE. of the unfortunate results of 

this is that when a real case of 
outrageous abuse—outrageous “prof- 
iteering’”—is stirred up, the impres- 
sion produced by it is not commen- 
surate with its character. What the 
Lockwood Committee and Mr. Unter- 
meyer have been unearthing in New 
York about corruption and extortion 
in the housing field, what the Calder 
Committee is bringing out at Wash- 
ington about coal—these are things 
that demand energetic action, and the 
concentration upon them of a deter- 
mined public opinion. In the matter 
of coal, the trouble does not lie in the 
mere fact that some concerns have 
made 150 per cent. profit—this might 
mean nothing out of the way when 
the special facts were known—but in 
the methods employed in the business. 
How good it would be if there were 
some adequate means of keeping the 
public competently informed of the 
essential facts—the essential facts 
disentangled from the great mass of 
unessential ones—in all these mat- 
ters! 


H°w much of the fall in prices is 

to be accounted for by a sudden 
strike of consumers who had highly 
resolved that they would go without 
things rather than submit to extor- 
tion any longer? That such a state 
of mind has existed, and played a con- 
siderable part in the matter, there is 
no doubt. But as to the enormous 
extent and potency of it there is 
plenty of room for question. Some- 
thing quite different from this mood 
of indignant determination, and 
nearer to ordinary experience, may 
have had much more to do with the re- 
sult. In the very able and instructive 
survey of general business conditions 
contained in the December Bulletin 
of the National City Bank, there oc- 
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curs this obvious but extremely im- 
portant remark: 


As confidence in the future of prices was 
undermined the attitude of the trade and the 
public completely changed. Nobody would buy 
except to meet immediate wants, and goods 
came out from many quarters. 


And it might be further observed 
that not only does this account for an 
abstention from buying which kept 
the ball of prices rolling downward 
once it had begun, but that it was in 
like manner the opposite expectation, 
stimulating buying both on the part 
of consumers and of dealers, that 
kept prices up so long. The stretch- 
ing of credit was an essential part of 
this phenomenon, and the halt on this 
stretching was the first signal for its 
reversal. The whole thing is too com- 
plex to be explained by the operation 
of any single factor. But it is well 
to realize that it is not necessary, in 
order to account for it, to assume 
any such unprecedented revolt of the 
purchasing public as is often asserted 
to have occurred. 


W* shall take pleasure in sending 
to the Mayor of New York and 
his philosophical Police Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Enright, copies of this 
issue of The Weekly Review, con- 
taining Mr. Arthur Woods’s article 
en “The Making of a Good Police 
Force.” If Mr. Enright’s philosophy 
could have but stooped to such essen- 
tials of training as those which were 
operative during Mayor Mitchel’s ad- 
ministration, New Yorkers would un- 
doubtedly have been spared much of 
the criminal attacks which make their 
life miserable to-day. What comes 
out strikingly in Mr. Woods’s account 
of methods which prevailed before the 
present régime is the earnest desire 
to create esprit de corps, to inculcate 
a real respect by the lowest ranks in 
the force for their superiors, and vice 
versa, to engender a spirit of help- 
fulness all along the line. Under such 
a system even the lonely patrolman 
on an outlying post was heartened and 
stimulated by the thought of the 
whole organization behind him. It is 
small wonder that New York police- 
men earned the respect and admira- 
tion of the community. But to pro- 
duce teamwork of the sort requires 
character and able leadership. 


j nes action of Secretary Wilson in 
ordering the deportation of Lud- 
wig C. A. K. Martens was long over- 
due. This undesirable alien, clever, 
shifty, unscrupulous, has been the 
centre of Bolshevik activities in 
America. Surrounded with numer- 
ous agents equally clever and unscru- 
pulous, and amply supplied with 
Soviet funds, the proceeds of loot 
clandestinely brought in by Soviet 
couriers in contravention of law, he 
has posed before the public as a 
purely commercial agent. So well 
has he covered his tracks that it may 
never be possible to trace the rami- 
fications of his expenditures for the 
promotion of unrest and revolution 
or for the support of numerous agen- 
cies of disorder and disruption, but 
no one who has followed these activi- 
ties closely has any doubt that they 
were heavily financed from Russia 
and that the so-called Soviet Bureau 
of Martens had a leading part in their 
direction. In another respect the ac- 
tion is opportune. Bolshevik propa- 
ganda has been most active in its 
endeavors to create the belief in 
England and France that America 
was about to anticipate European na- 
tions in recognizing and dealing with 
the Soviet. Those honest folk in 
England and France who have stood 
out courageously against truckling to 
the autocrats of Moscow will have 
their hands greatly strengthened. 


HE decision in the Martens case is 
admirable in statement. It limits 
itself to proven charges, and these are 
amply sufficient for the decision. It 
points out that “the Soviet Govern- 
ment conducts a propaganda in the 
United States for the purpose of cre- 
ating an insurrection to overthrow 
the Government of the United States 
by force and violence,” and then 
shows that Martens is the official 
agent of this organization. For proof 
it depends upon the admissions and 
official statements of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and of Martens himself. The 
evidence is conclusive and the decis- 
ion will do much to clear the atmos- 
phere. In the report is found a bit of 


sword-play that should not go unre- 
marked. It calls attention to the fact 
that Lenin has proposed to withdraw 


the Bolshevik propaganda in this 
country in return for political and 
commercial recognition and _ inter- 
course between Russia and the United 
States, and goes on to comment that 
if there were no improper propa- 
ganda being conducted, there would 
be nothing to withdraw. 


7 work of exterminating Ar- 

menia still goes on, and now the 
Soviets are putting the finishing 
touches to the handiwork of the 
Turks. The unstable Caucasian Re- 
publics were set up only to fall like 
a house of cards when the British 
forces were withdrawn and the tiny 
territory which the Turks left to Ar- 
menia has now fallen into the hands 
of a Red Government. Consequently, 
the proposal that President Wilson 
should undertake to settle her bound- 
aries appears a ghastly joke. It is 
as if a consultation of learned doc- 
tors had taken place, and, abandoning 
all hope for their patient at death’s 
door, they had transferred him to the 
ministrations of a faith healer. In 
spite of Mr. Morgenthau’s experience 
in the Near East, there is, of course, 
little, if anything, that he can do to 
ameliorate the unhappy situation of 
Armenia, but his first steps in that 
direction, if he was correctly quoted 
in an interview which he gave out at 
Atlantic City last week, are calcu- 
lated to cause alarm rather than reas- 
surance. It would appear to be Mr. 
Morgenthau’s view that the way to 
proceed is to exercise influence with 
the Turkish Nationalists and the 
Reds of Russia, and that by recog- 
nizing the latter and making the sav- 
ing of the Armenian nation a condi- 
tion of such recognition, a means 
might be found of meeting the des- 
perate situation. Can Mr. Morgen- 
thau be so blind as to believe that the 
strengthening of the Soviet power in 
this way would give the slightest 
guarantee that it would halt or lessen 
its drive across the Caucasus? 


OR some weeks we have been led 
to believe that the conclusion of 

a trade agreement between Great 
Britain and Soviet Russia was immi- 
nent. It appears, however, that there 
are stil’ obstacles in the way, and 
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doubts we have heretofore expressed 
as to its final consummation seem to 
be justified. Lloyd George has appar- 
ently been ready to go a long way 
toward satisfying Soviet conditions, 
but he can scarcely go to the length 
of guaranteeing, against litigation, 
Bolshevik gold and other loot shipped 
into England, nor can he weakly per- 
mit the repudiation of Russian obli- 
gations to British subjects. While he 
may have deemed it necessary or 
expedient to continue negotiations, 
we do not believe he has done so with- 
out holding in reserve weapons for 
justifying a discontinuance of them. 
It is quite possible that one of them is 
the action of the Soviet Government 
in fabricating a large amount of 
counterfeit five-pound notes. 


HERE is another angle to the Kra- 
sin-Lloyd George negotiations, 
however, which has thus far escaped 
public attention. This is their inter- 
national political significance. The 
chief concession from the Soviet Gov- 
ernment which Lloyd George hopes 
to secure is an agreement to abstain 
from hostile and subversive activities 
within the British Empire. Suppose 
the agreement should be made and 
not only the official Soviet Govern- 
ment, but even the Third Interna- 
tional should undertake to observe 
this provision. Where does it leave 
the rest of Europe? With the col- 
lapse of the organized anti-Bolshevik 
movements on the borders of Russia, 
Lenin, with diabolical cleverness, has 
inaugurated a new diplomatic policy. 
He now assumes the leadership of 
small nations and subject peoples 
against what he terms “world impe- 
rialism.” This policy is unfortunately 
only too effective in his present situa- 
tion. But with the momentum which 
it would gain in the present dis- 
tracted state of affairs if he could 
secure the official recognition of the 
Soviet Government and at the same 
time be bound to refrain from revolu- 
tionary propaganda only within the 
British Empire, Lenin could head a 
strong coalition directed against the 
Treaty of Versailles. Can it be pos- 


sible that so astute a politician as 
Lloyd George is willing deliberately 
to sacrifice the other nations of Eu- 


rope to the immediate exigency of 
buying off Soviet aggression, when he 
must realize that such respite could 
be but temporary ? Once he recognizes 
the Soviet Government, it is not only 
in a position to pursue its aggressive 
revolutionary policy as before, but it 
can make open combinations with 
other Governments hostile to Eng- 
land’s interest. The foundation for 
this has already been laid in the dif- 
ferences and dissensions which the 
Soviet intrigues have fostered. 


R. GINNELL, formerly an Irish 

member of the Westminster Par- 
liament, testifying before the Villard 
Committee, stated that the Irish re- 
publican leaders have planned a 
socialistic republic based on the Bre- 
hon laws, “from which many of the 
present-day socialistic doctrines are 
derived.” Spoke like a true son of 
Old Erin, to be sure. If Mr. Ginnell 
means the present-day socialistic doc- 
trines entertained in Ireland, his lat- 
ter statement may be true; but of 
course most tribal constitutions are 
highly socialistic, and modern Social- 
ism in general is probably little be- 
holden to the Feineachas. We, for 
our part, could wish that the present- 
day Irishry were the same people as 
those for whom Cormac Mac Art 
uttered his placita. But alas, they 
are not. By the time the English 
made their first invasion, the ancient 
system had undergone a “corruptive 
Elongation from its primitive and 
pure Creation”; the flaiths were be- 
having themselves very badly. Al- 
ready there had been some alien 
infusion. The following influx of 
English and English-Normans was 
very considerable. Most of the great 
modern Irishmen have not been Gaels 
at all, or only partly Gaelic. The 
habit of the Irishman to hark back 
to the Golden Age of Conchobhar, 
the days of the glory of Tara, 
is charming and makes for _ ro- 
mance and poetry. But the point of 
view of the Gaelic League is not suit- 
able to present-day politics. We 
should be delighted to see ancient 
Erinn restored in form and pressure 
as it was, but we fear it can’t be done. 
Instead, we presume, the industrial 
system will gradually extend itself in 








Ireland and kill the poetry of one of 
the peoples we really like; and like for 
the very reason that they hark back 
so wistfully to the past. 


} genes have been doings in Cze- 

choslovakia during the past week 
which, by one unversed in the niceties 
of revolutionary terminology, would 
be said to savor of Bolshevism. Coun- 
try estates and industrial plants have 
been seized and the owners evicted, 
revolutionary committees have been 
set up, battle has been given to the 
military sent to enforce order, some 
casualties have occurred. It is all 
quite vague, but apparently the Gov- 
ernment, after establishing martial 
law in a number of places and impris- 
oning many of the revolutionary 
leaders, has restored order. It is 
claimed that the business was a sud- 
den and not very dangerous ebullition, 
with no organization or coérdination, 
and no connection with Moscow. Slo- 
vakia, admitted to be a favorite 
field for Bolshevik propaganda, does 
not seem to have been involved. 
We await fuller information; and 
should be glad of assurance that these 
Communists, or Socialists of the Left, 
or whatever they call themselves, 
have not been ebulliating at the nod 
of Lenin. 


HE old world died with the war. 

If any one thinks that the agita- 
tion to make the world over has mis- 
erably failed, let him but look about. 
Let him begin with a symbol which 
goes to the heart of our old institu- 
tions—wedding rings. The old circlet 
of simple gold which was good enough 
for our mothers and wives, and 
whose bright surface but veiled in- 
scrutable depths beneath, is now 
replaced by white, flat-looking plati- 
num. That this style is not one of 
those changing vogues introduced for 
itself by every new generation is at- 
tested by the fact that wedding rings 
which first did service a quarter of a 
century ago now have to be platinum- 
plated, in order that mothers and 
grandmothers may be attuned to the 
world’s new spirit and color. White 
we should be the last to decry, but 
wedding rings platinum-plated sug- 
gest a coat of whitewash on the holy 
of holies. 
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The Industrial Tug- 

ot-War 

HE cloud no bigger than a man’s 

hand which Mr. Untermeyer con- 
jured up when he got on the track of 
the grafters in the building trades in 
New York has grown with startling 
rapidity. Serious enough when it 
covered only the field of building 
operations as such—whether in New 
York only or throughout the country 
— it has developed into a phase which 
brings up in the most acute and fun- 
damental way the whole issue of the 
relations between labor and capital, 
and the relation of the country at 
large to both. 

How serious the further develop- 
ments of the case may be, no one can 
say; but we do not hesitate to assert 
that for rational conservatives the 
part of wisdom is neither to belittle 
the issue nor to postpone its serious 
and adequate consideration. The very 
fact that no great outward clash, 
with its attendant fears of violence 
or of industrial paralysis, is at pres- 
ent involved, makes the time propi- 
tious for the exercise of reason and 
the throwing of all possible light on 
the facts. If it be true that in the 
clash of military warfare the laws 
are silent, it is equally true that 
under the stress of a great coal strike, 
or steel strike, or railroad strike, a 
calm and judicial consideration of the 
merits of the case is practically out 
of the question. But here we have, in 
the testimony before the Lockwood 
Committee, especially the testimony of 
President Grace of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, the sudden exposure 
of a most serious situation, at a time 
when no gigantic disturbance, no 
need of instant action, diverts atten- 
tion from the underlying and perma- 
nent factors in the case. 

Mr. Grace, though he did a good 
deal of skillful—and in part quite jus- 
tifiable—sparring, gave in the end 
conclusive and unequivocal answers 
to most of Mr. Untermeyer’s crucial 
questions. The only important excep- 
tion we have noticed was that relat- 
ing to the subject of combination on 
the part of the Bethlehem Company 
with other steel corporations in the 


pursuance of its policy of refusing to 
sell to closed-shop builders. Mr. Un- 
termeyer read a resolution adopted 
November 28, 1919, by the National 
Steel Fabricators Association, in 
which it was recommended that “the 
policy of the members of the Associa- 
tion will be to adjust their business 
so that the steel fabricated by them is 
erected open shop; that the Executive 
Committee be instructed to use all in- 
fluences within its power with mills, 
fabricators, manufacturers, and busi- 
ness associations to bring about that 
policy.” Mr. Grace said that this 
resolution was news to him, but that 
he believed in that policy; the gist of 
his replies to the long series of ques- 
tions that followed was that while the 
Bethlehem Company’s policy was in 
accord with this resolution it was 
pursued independently, on its merits, 
and not as a consequence of the reso- 
lution. This may be quite true, but 
it does not remove the impression 
that the pursuance of the policy in 
question is in fact dependent upon 
the existence of a virtual combination 
among the steel companies. 

As to the policy itself, Mr. Grace 
frankly avowed both its character 
and its purpose. The peculiarity of 
it, the thing which gives it distinctive 
importance, is that it is directed 
toward fighting the closed shop not 
within the steel industry but in the 
industry that uses its products. In 
this there is an obvious resemblance 
to the labor unions’ use of the boy- 
cott. There is, however, an element 
of difference between the two cases. 
Mr. Grace positively denied that his 
company discriminated against any 
erector on the ground that he em- 
ployed union labor; it was only the 
barring of non-union labor that was 
objected to. The statement has been 
made that some erectors who employ 
both union and non-union labor have 
found it impossible to purchase the 
steel they need; but Mr. Grace’s testi- 
mony was emphatic on this point, and 
the following extract from the report 
in the New York Times is worth re- 
producing in full: 

Asked by Senator Kaplan his definition of 
the “open shop,” Mr. Grace said: “Where any 
man can work, where there is no discrimination 


against employment of any man to do any 
kind of work which he might have to do.” 


Q.—Don't you consider it discrimination for 
you to direct a person who is to erect your 
steel, that he shall discriminate against the 
union? A.—I don’t think we say to him that 
he must discriminate against a union. 

Q.—Don’t you believe that when you direct 
him, in the purchase of your steel, that he 
must see to it that other than union men, or 
at least in addition to union men, shall erect 
it, you are discriminating? A.—I think we 
are asking him not to discriminate; that is 
my interpretation. He is discriminating be- 
cause he rules out the non-union man. 

Q.—He rules out the non-union man? A.— 
Yes, when he won't employ him. 

Q.—Isn’t he discriminating against the union 
man as a union man, if he were to follow your 
directions? A.—No. I am not saying employ 
non-union men; I don’t care how many union 
men he employs. Some of the best workers 
in the country are union men. We have lots 
of them, I am sure, in our employ. 


In a word—accepting Mr. Grace’s 
statement as conclusive—the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company’s boycott is di- 
rected not against the employment of 
union men but against the exclusion 
of non-union men; while the labor 
union boycott is, as a rule, directed 
squarely against the employment of 
non-union men. But when we think 
in terms not of individuals but of 
systems, the two boycotts are of ex- 
actly the same character—the one a 
boycott against the closed shop, the 
other a boycott against the open shop. 
It is proper to remark, however, that 
Mr. Untermeyer elicited the fact that, 
in the present instance, there was not 
to his knowledge any attempt on the 
part of the labor unions to boycott 
the products of his open-shop organi- 
zation. 

But back of all questions of meth- 
od there lies the overshadowing ques- 
tion of power. The thing of which 
the latest disclosures before the Lock- 
wood Committee are giving us a fresh 
glimpse is the marshalling of great 
organized forces, on one side and the 
other, in a struggle not over some 
minor contention, or some passing ad- 
vantage, but over an issue in which 
the whole economic, and even polit- 
ical, life of the country is vitally in- 
volved. And it is none too soon for 
the best efforts of which the country 
is capable to be centred on the con- 
sideration of what can be done to pre- 
vent that issue from bringing on a 
permanent condition of bitter and 
disastrous warfare. The difficulties 
of the task are stupendous. All the 
simple formulas for dealing with the 
problem break down in the face of the 
facts. For, however admirable the 
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principle of the open shop may be in 
the abstract, it is useless to talk of 
any attempt to proscribe the closed 
shop altogether; and on the other 
hand, however true it may be that 
we must accept the presence of the 
closed shop as part of our industrial 
life, it is clear that if the whole field 
is given up to the closed shop the 
country is placed in the intolerable 
position of being completely at the 
mercy of the labor unions. We can 
neither destroy the closed shop alto- 
gether nor give up the fight against 
it ; the question is as to the limits that 
must be set to the one side and the 
other in the contest. A more trying 
question it would be difficult to im- 
agine; and yet nothing is plainer than 
that the sooner it is grappled with the 
better. 

In the United States Senate, a reso- 
lution introduced by Mr. Calder was 
promptly and unanimously adopted, 
authorizing the special committee on 
housing and reconstruction, of which 
he is chairman, to investigate the en- 
tire situation of which the facts 
brought out before the Lockwood 
committee in New York form a part. 
In the debate on that resolution the 
vital importance of the labor-and- 
capital issue brought out by Mr. 
Grace’s testimony was _ distinctly 
recognized. Senator Thomas, of 
Colorado, for instance, said: 

Now, I am an open-shop man. I believe in it 
thoroughly, and must believe in it as long as I 
believe in equality of opportunity in a country 
like this. But the combination of steel producers 
which proposes to dictate to purchasers what 
course they shall pursue with regard to employ- 
ment, and to refuse to supply material, at what- 
ever cost, to those who will not comply with 
their requirements, discloses another combina- 


tion quite as vicious and unholy, as indefensible, 
as any combination I ever heard of. 


But whether Mr. Thomas was right 
or wrong in this judgment, he slipped 
off the main track when it was as a 
“system of profiteering” that he de- 
manded punishment for these prac- 
tices at the hands of the courts. For, 
though “profiteering” may enter also 
into the case, it seems clear that the 
purpose of the steel company in re- 
fusing to sell was not to obtain a 
higher price for its steel, but to break 
the hold of the closed shop on the in- 
dustry. And the chances are that, in 
the vast mass of facts with which the 
Senate Committee will find itself con- 


fronted, it will interest itself most 
with those which bear on the immedi- 
ate and urgent demands of the hous- 
ing shortage, and that on the more 
permanently important issues con- 
cerning the closed shop its work will 
be of little substantial value. 

The only way that seems to offer 
any hope of successful grappling with 
these issues is through the establish- 
ment of some kind of permanent com- 
mission, so constituted as to command 
the confidence of the public and to 
have weight with Congress. One of 
the functions of such a commission 
would be to give the public prompt, 
authoritative, and easily intelligible 
information about any such matter as 
this of the building trades. Another 
would be to make recommendations 
not only to Congress but also to the 
parties involved in the case—indus- 
trial corporations and labor men—as 
to the course which regard both for 
their own interest and for that of the 
public demands; and above all to give 
the reasons for their recommenda- 
tions. 

Of course, there are already in 
existence agencies which are more or 
less engaged in just such work, in- 
cluding the United States Department 
of Labor and the corresponding bod- 
ies in the various States. But some- 
thing far more effectively adapted to 
this specific purpose is needed; and 
indeed such a thing was contemplated 
more or less definitely in the report 
of the second of the Labor Confer- 
ences held at Washington last winter. 
The menace of a closed-shop system, 
in the presence of which the country 
would be helpless, is always with us; 
and it is the consciousness of this that 
makes men like Mr. Grace acknowl- 
edge without apology their resort to 
what they regard as the only method 
of fighting that menace. On the 
other hand, that method itself, in the 
hands of a dominating combination, 
is obviously destructive of economic 
freedom. Can a way be found to set 
a practical limit to the power of com- 
bination on both sides? Upon the 
answer to that question, more than 
upon anything else, seems to turn the 
decision between a beneficent and a 
disastrous development of our indus- 
trial system. 


Trade with the Soviet 


Government 


HERE should be no doubt in the 
mind of any intelligent American 
as to the proper attitude toward the 
question of trade relations with, or 
recognition of, the Soviet Government. 
It should be noted first of all that the 
Soviet Government is not a govern- 
ment in our sense of the word, but an 
organization, based on the Third In- 
ternational, whose aim is to utilize 
the resources seized in Russia for the 
purpose of undermining and over- 
throwing all other civilized govern- 
ments, including our own. To recog- 
nize this as a government is to legalize 
all of its seizures and expropriations 
and enable it to utilize the proceeds 
against our own welfare. To open 
trade with the Soviet Government is 
to furnish it with the means of pro- 
longing its existence, and to accept in 
return property to which it has no 
right. To trade with it is not to trade 
with the Russian people or to afford 
them the means of ameliorating their 
condition. On the contrary, it is to 
prolong their misery at the hands of 
the Soviet tyranny and to delay the 
possibility of their resurrection. 

The advocates of Soviet trade and 
recognition urge that we are not con- 
cerned with the form of government 
in Russia, but with aiding the Rus- 
sian people; that the Soviet Govern- 
ment is the only institution that stands 
between the Russian people and com- 
plete anarchy; that the opening of 
trade with Soviet Russia will give a 
market for our production and solve 
our problem of unemployment; that 
Russia has stores of food and raw 
materials to export and concessions 
to sell in payment for our goods; and 
finally, that the economic failure of 
the Soviet Government has been due 
to the blockade and the civil war, but 
that it has now learned that Com- 
munism is an unworkable system and 
is evolving into a practical institu- 
tion, capable of organizing production 
and ruling in accordance with the will 
of the people. 

Each one of these assumptions is 
false. We are, to be sure, concerned 
with aiding the Russian people and 
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bringing them back into a state of 
prosperity, both for their own sake 
and because this is essential to the 
well-being of Europe and ourselves; 
but the implication that the form of 
government in Russia is no affair of 
ours is a fallacy arising from a con- 
fusion of terms. The Soviet Govern- 
ment is not the government of 
Russia, but an international organiza- 
tion utilizing the resources of that 
country for unremitting warfare on 
the civilized governments of the 
world. It is therefore not a question 
of interfering in the internal affairs 
of Russia or attempting to dictate as 
to the character of their political or- 
ganization, or even asking that it be 
democratic rather than autocratic. 
That the Soviet Government is the 
only institution which stands between 
the Russian people and complete an- 
archy is one of the fanciful conclu- 
sions drawn by that delightfully 
imaginative romancer, Mr. H. G. 
Wells. The fact is that the peasant 
population of Russia, at least eighty 
per cent. of the whole, is leading its 
own existence irrespective of the 
Soviet authority, and will continue to 
do so if the Soviet Government falls. 
All over Russia there is a condition 
approximating anarchy, in the sense 
that there is little or no cohesion 
among the mass of practically inde- 
pendent communities. In the cities 
the Soviet terror enforces order of 
its own kind, and its fall would in- 
volve the disorders incident to the 
relaxation of the terror. That no 
group of people can be found in Rus- 
sia other than the cruel and corrupt 
Commissars to undertake the func- 
tions of government is a conclusion 
too pessimistic to be entertained. 
The assertion that the opening of 
trade with Soviet Russia would give 
a market for our production and solve 
our problem of unemployment is 
based upon the assumption that such 
trade is possible. Such an assump- 
tion is unwarranted by the known 
facts. Leaving out of consideration 
the fact that all trade must be di- 
rectly with the Soviet Government 
itself and therefore subject to every 
kind of trickery and fraud, we have 
to recognize that that Government 
has no commodities to export and 


that its gold reserve, now less than 
$300,000,090, even if its acceptance 
could be assured against litigation on 
the part of those who have rightful 
claims against it, would suffice for but 
a limited amount of purchases. Our 
proportion would certainly not go far 
toward relieving the industrial sit- 
uation in America, and the effect in 
Russia would be only to deprive the 
Russian people of the sole means of 
getting back on to a sound monetary 
basis. As for foodstuffs and other 
supplies, these are so scanty and so 
urgently needed that the exportation 
of any considerable quantity is out of 
the question. Add to this the fact 
that the goods obtained from foreign 
countries by the Soviet Government, 
so far from ameliorating the condi- 
tion of the Russian people, would only 
strengthen the chains about their 
necks, and fortify the campaign 
against ourselves, and you have a pic- 
ture of what the opening of trade 
with Soviet Russia signifies. 

Neither the blockade nor the civil 
war is responsible for Russia’s eco- 
nomic ruin. Russia is a_ self-con- 
tained country, and under an efficient 
system of administration a blockade 
from the outside would only have 
stimulated home industry. Further- 
more, the forces involved in the civil 
war have been so small in comparison 
to the population that their mainte- 
nance would not have been a serious 
burden had a sane and intelligent 
economic system been in operation. 
It is the Soviet Government itself, 
with its incompetence, graft, and fan- 
tastic theories, that has brought Rus- 
sia to economic ruin and her people 
to the verge of starvation. That 
Government, so far from showing 
any signs of evolving into something 
more moderate and practical, has 
only become the more rigid and doc- 
trinaire. It can not for one moment 
relax the terror by which it maintains 
itself, and is only plunging the deeper 
into the morass of visionary and con- 
tradictory economic expedients. Any 
act calculated to prolong its existence 
is little short of criminal. To give it 
official recognition and extend to it 
the possibilities of open political com- 
bination and intrigue, in addition to its 
secret machinations, is unthinkable. 


The Montyon Prize 


ETTERS, art, and science, the 
trinity to which the French Acad- 
emy offers devotion, are not, however, 
the exclusive preoccupation of its 
members. Once a year they give evi- 
dence that, in their pursuit of the lib- 
eral arts, they do not disregard the 
summons of the attendant spirit in 
“Comus”: 
Mortals that would follow me, 
Love Virtue; she alone is free. 
In obedience to a century-old tradi- 
tion, M. Raymond Poincaré, Director 
of the Academy, read his report on 
the prize awards to virtue in the an- 
nual public session on November 26. 
Exactly one hundred years ago M. de 
Montyon died, who bequeathed to the 
Academy, with one-fifth of his large 
fortune, the perpetual charge of trac- 
ing phenomenal achievements of vir- 
tue and of giving public honor to 
their authors. The legator was a 
son of the eighteenth century which 
fostered a sentimental belief in the 
perfectibility of mankind. Virtue, 
and not an Academy prize, is virtue’s 
reward, as we all know. But M. 
de Montyon, sentimentally inclined 
though he was, had a skeptical sus- 
picion that the bad and the vicious 
might be trained to follow virtue 
more effectively by the flourishing of 
an extraneous recompense. Nor did 
he agree with Milton that 
if Virtue feeble were, 
Heaven itself would stoop to her. 
Of virtue’s weakness he had no doubt, 
but the rationalist in him deemed it 
safer to entrust the stooping to a ter- 
restrial institution, which he could 
pledge to that charitable office by the 
binding force of a last will. And so 
every year, virtue, together with the 
dictionary and the distribution of lit- 
erary prizes, claims its share of the 
Academicians’ attention. 

There will be few among this 
fourth generation after M. de Mont- 
yon’s death who share his hope that 
the rewards to virtue will stimulate 
the less deserving to a better life. 
Even if it did, we should distrust a 
virtue which came to us as the in- 
separable companion of self-interest. 
Charity and Mercy as the daughters 
of Pecksniff have no charm for us. 
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Nor can it enchance our reverence of 
virtue to have her made an object of 
experimental eugenics. She might 
grow so robust as the result of arti- 
ficial breeding that Heaven would 
cease to stoop to her and the Acad- 
emy, alarmed by the metamorphosis, 
would have to revise the dictionary’s 
definition of Vertu. 

But disbelief in the efficacy of a 
prize award need not imply condemna- 
tion of the awards themselves. The 
maxim that virtue is its own recom- 
pense should not be turned into a 
cheap excuse for shirking our duty 
toward the virtuous. Admiration of 
moral good is a common instinct, and 
as most of us are painfully conscious 
of giving our fellow creatures little 
to admire in ourselves, we should be 
intent on discovering and proclaim- 
ing the rare instances that can sat- 
isfy the universal desire to applaud 
virtue. The crowd in the movie show 
pays day after day its spontaneous 
tribute to a patently spurious imita- 
tion. What debt of gratitude do we 
not owe, then, to M. de Montyon who 
willed to the Academy the task of 
bringing the genuine original to light 
and the means of honoring it when 
discovered? The painstaking inves- 
tigation to which the Academicians 
are pledged makes it impossible for 
any counterfeit to receive their official 
recognition. 

The brilliant address which M. 
Poincaré delivered on the occasion 
evinced his own pleasure in proclaim- 
ing and crowning modest desert. 
And his pleasure must have met with 
a warm response from his fellow 
members when they heard him tell 
the story of the plucky fisherman’s 
daughter of sixteen who replaced her 
father’s two sailors when they were 
sent to the front and served on board 
his cutter, weather or no weather, 
amid the dangers of submarines and 
mines, for four long years; or the tale 
of the widow, mother of fourteen, 
who at the outbreak of the war saw 
eight of her sons and one son-in-law 
depart for the front, four of them 
never to,return, and continued to cul- 
tivate her fields with the help of a 
disabled son and a daughter. It isa 
long and imposing procession of simi- 
lar lives of humble heroism which 


M. Poincaré let pass in review. But 
virtue is not, as in the sensational 
novel and the movie show, the exclu- 
sive attribute of the poor. A gold 
medal was awarded by the Academy 
to M. and Mme. Cognacq, the owners of 
a block of sixteen apartment houses 
where 236 families, 1,100 persons in 
all, of whom 600 are children, find a 
comfortable home at a low rent. M. 
de Montyon was all his life obsti- 
nately devoted to celibacy, but this 
award of the Academy’s medal to the 
protectors of a happy family life 
would have had his approval, as vir- 
tue, for its growth, needs the bright 
atmosphere of a contented home. 
The medal awarded to this couple 
honors a design for the promotion of 
social welfare which one would wish 
to see applied in this country. 

America, none the less, comes in 
for a share of the academic recogni- 
tion of virtue, either in the work or 
the persons of some of her citizens. 
The “Maisons Américaines de Con- 
valescence,” established during the 
war by Mrs. Edith Wharton and 
Mrs. Royall Tyler at Groslay, were 
awarded the same _ gold medal. 
“Never,” said M. Poincaré, “did that 
fecund alliance of talent and will 
power assert itself with greater force 
than in the American authoress who, 
after composing that beautiful book 
entitled “Chez les Heureux du Monde,” 
bent over the unhappy to wrest them 
from sickness and misery.” An 
equally generous tribute he paid to 
Miss Alice Getty, the benefactress of 
the hundreds of French soldiers who 
lost their eyesight in the war, and to 
Mrs. Maria L. Card, of Pittsburgh, 
Penn., the mother of a colony of 
French war orphans, each of whom 
was honored with a silver medal. 
Of those women who crossed the 
ocean as missionaries of beneficence, 
many others, besides these four, the 
orator might have mentioned. “But 
since our gratitude,” he explained, 
“had to fix itself upon a few names, 
those which I have just mentioned 
may, at least, have the value for us 
of a symbol and remind us of the 
forces of sympathy and devotion 
which the cause of France, from the 
very outbreak of the war, called up 
in America.” 


Inexcusable Excuses 
_— testimony of William Denman 
in the Shipping Board investiga- 
tion only tends to confirm the unwis- 
dom of his original appointment as 
the head of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. This San Francisco law- 
yer, whose experience in shipping was 
limited to a knowledge of admiralty 
law, was manifestly unfitted to cope 
with vast administrative problems in 
such a crisis. His break with Gen- 
eral Goethals was upon the question 
of wooden ships, an issue the respon- 
sibility for which he now seeks to 
evade. He puts forward a contention 
concerning the adoption of the Diesel 
engine in the ship-building pro- 
gramme. The Diesel engine was then 
no longer an experiment, and its gen- 
eral adoption would have meant a 
great economy in the use of oil fuel. 
But whether it was practical at that 
time, in view of the demands for rapid 
construction and the limited facilities 
for equipping steamers with the new 
system, is another question. 
Another feature of Denman’s tes- 
timony does him even less credit. The 
British, realizing even more than we 
the vital character of the shipping 
crisis, and wishing to give us the ben- 
efit of their special knowledge and 
experience, furnished a representa- 
tive to aid the Board. In this act Den- 
man saw a shrewd scheme to bring 
influence to bear upon the Shipping 
Board to prevent America attaining 
maritime supremacy—and that at a 
time when the salvation of the Brit- 
ish Empire depended upon the speed 
with which America could construct a 
merchant marine. Mr. Denman’s as- 
sertion that his opposition to this 
appointment worked against his 
retention as chairman, is so evidently 
an appeal to anti-British sentiment 
that it deserves nothing but contempt. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary 
of the news of the world for the seven days 
ended December 17.] 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—The 
most hopeful occurrence of the week in 
America was the initiation of the For- 
eign Trade Financing Corporation, of 
which the object is sufficiently indicated 
by the title; a sound project with the 
most respectable backing, and almost 
whoopingly endorsed by Mr. Redfield and 
Mr. Hoover. With a capital stock of 
$100,000,000, a huge business should be 
done; it may open a brighter day. A bill 
has passed the Senate directing revival 
of the War Finance Corporation, “‘with 
the view of assisting in the financing of 
agricultural and other products to for- 
eign markets,” and advising the Federal 
Reserve Board “to grant liberal exten- 
sions of credits to farmers upon the 
security of agricultural products now 
held by them.” Revival of the War 
Finance Corporation for such a purpose 
would doubtless be questionable finance; 
but might be justified as a desperate ex- 
pedient in a desperate situation. But the 
advice to the Federal Reserve Board is in 
the category of vain things. The very 
competent members of that Board have 
declared that credit has already been 
stretched to its elastic limit. 

But the plight of the farmer is indeed 
wretched. The total market value of the 
staple crops has crashed down from some 
thirteen billions at the time of harvest- 
ing to about nine billions to-day. Five 
billions is about one-fourth our national 
debt. We have heard a great deal for 
two generations about the “romance of 
big business”; perhaps we should have 
done as well by adhering to the classical 
tradition. It is up to the romantic school 
to produce a genius equal to the emer- 
gency. 

It is stated that the number of factory 
hands employed to-day in the State of 
New York is less by 200,000 than was the 
number in March. 

A wage cut of 2215 per cent. synchro- 
nizes with Christmas for some 100,000 
factory workers in New England. 

An anti-strike bill affecting common- 
carriers was hurtled through the Senate 
the other day. We are waiting for some 
noise. 

’Tis indeed “a scambling and unquiet 
time.” 

THE LEAGUE—The economic blockade, 
advertised as more terrible than Jove’s 
thunderbolt, turns out to be more gentle 
than Aphrodite’s doves. Each member 
Government may decide for itself when 
the blockade should be applied. 

One piece of League news of the week 
made our heart leap. An International 
Commission had been appointed to devise 
a credit system for poor Europe. The 


rough draft of a project had already 
appeared. The League would stand guar- 
antor; security to be customs duties, rail- 
roads, monopolies, etc. In case of a Gov- 
ernment defaulting, the Commission 
would administer the pledged assets. 
But our heart soon sank back into its cus- 
tomary despond. The project was too 
vague. “The services of a competent 
business man of high standing” were to 
be secured, ‘“‘to investigate and report on 
how wide a field of action” such a proj- 
ect might cover. League projects are 
apt to disappear in commissions, like the 
River Alpheus beneath the ground; or, 
like that “foil’d, circuitous wanderer,” 
the Oxus, they are parcell’d over the 
sands of controversy. Let us try to hope 
that this project will have a happier fate. 
This-is the League’s true, its useful rdéle. 
Success in this réle would justify the 
League and silence the carpers. 

The election of China to a place on the 
League Council is of an importance 
which can hardly be overstated; but, un- 
less there is a change for the better in 
Chinese political conditions (they now 
wear an ominous look), China is not 
likely to retain her new honors beyond a 
year. 

GREAT BRITAIN—With the advent of 
cold weather, the unemployment problem 
becomes more acute and dangerous. The 
ominous cry of “doles, doles,” is again 
heard. For a very pessimistic forecast 
of England’s future by one of the keen- 
est minds of our time, the reader is re- 
ferred to an article in the current Yale 
Review (“Religion in England,” by Dean 
Inge). 

GERMANY—The German Government, 
replying to an Allied protest against the 
bellicose utterances of Herr von Simons, 
is very saucy indeed. The Interallied 
Control Commission insists on disarm- 

ing and disbanding of all quasi-military 
organizations in Germany—such as the 
Einwohnerwehr, etc. The German Gov- 
ernment says this has been done for all 
Germany except Bavaria and East Prus- 
sia; the Allies should grant a postpone- 
ment in those sections on account of the 
radical menace. The Allies do not see it 
that way. Is the game up, ye shades of 
Stein and Scharnhorst?" Not exactly, 
says the author of “J’accuse,” writing in 
the Yale Review. The Orgesch and simi- 
lar organizations, he says, have great 
store of arms hidden away; not enough, 
perhaps, to wage war against a foreign 
foe, but enough to effect a reactionary 
coup. He forecasts that “Germany will 
be devoured by an intestine war such as 
the world has not yet seen.” 

A Financial Congress is in session at 
Brussels, considering the reparations 
problem. The French delegates are of a 
new school; they are in accord with Lloyd 


George. They would admit the Germans 
to these deliberations “almost on an equal 
footing.” The German delegation have 
unfolded a hard-luck story whereby any 
heart should be “fracted and corrobo- 
rate.” They have not yet offered any 
valuable suggestions as to payment. 
Russ!iA—If the London Daily Chron- 
icle is to be trusted, it is difficult to see 
how the British Government can have 
any further dealings with Moscow. For 
Moscow would now strike out from the 
trade agreement just those items which 
have tempted the British. Moscow will 
not promise to refrain from anti-British 
propaganda, will not guarantee release 
of all British prisoners, will not recog- 
nize private debts for goods supplied or 
services rendered in the past. Moreover, 
before Moscow will sign any agreement, 
Parliament must pass a bill for the pro- 
tection of Russian gold entering England 
against attachment at the instance of pri- 
vate citizens who seek to recover money 
due them from Russia. Parliament 
would, of course, incur eternal ignominy 
by passing such an act. Such an insult- 
ing suggestion must make every honest 
British foot ache to hoist Krasin into 
the Ditch. What’s i’ the wind? Per- 
haps M. Krasin will be for telling Mr. 
Lloyd George, when the latter has recov- 
ered from the shock and digested the in- 
sult, that he can have his guarantees if 
he will recognize the Muscovite Govern- 
ment. This much should at last be clear 
to Mr. George; that Lenin’s sentiments 
are those of Ancient Pistol: “Base is the 
slave that pays.” We hope that Mr. 
George will end the sordid conversations 
with Pistol’s elegant words: ‘“Pauca, 
that’s enough. Go to.” We are happily 
back in an age of occultism. May it be 
suggested that Saint George has inter- 
vened to save the British Government 
from concluding a pact of ignominy? 
RUMANIA—Rumania is reported in 
tickle plight—ructions, strikes, all the 
modern ailments. The prisons are full 
of suspects. Martial law is general. 
Since the estates have been carved into 
peasant holdings, the peasants grow only 
enough for their own needs. No petro- 
leum is being exported. The Govern- 
ment can get no credit. Officialdom is 
corrupt. Conditions in the newly an- 
nexed territories are even worse than in 
old Rumania. And, to top all, Rumania 
must needs keep heavy forces afoot 
against the menace of invasion from So- 
viet Russia, bent (unless rumor is wide 
of the mark) on recovering Bessarabia. 
ITALY—There is something a bit weird 
about the silence from Fiume. Can it be 
that at last “consideration like an angel” 
hath come to d’Annunzio? If so, we are 
indeed “blessed in the change.” 
HENRY W. BUNN 
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Home Products 


HE Saturday Review for November 

6 tells the lamentable story of a Brit- 
ish manufacturer who had done his share 
of hard fighting, and had seen his share 
of Boche ferocity, during the Great War, 
and who, in less than two years after 
the signing of the Armistice, was heard 
to exclaim out of the fullness of his 
heart, “Thank God, those German bottles 
have come back!” 

From which anecdote a moral may be 
drawn. When German supplies were 
abruptly cut off, the English undertook 
to replace them with home commodities. 
Capital was subscribed, companies were 
formed, bottles were produced, and put 
upon the market. Unfortunately the 
companies cared a great deal for their 
profits and very little for their bottles. 
The workmen, imbued with the spirit of 
Unionism, cared a great deal for their 
wages, and nothing at all for their bot- 
tles. While the war lasted, the principle 
of bad goods and big prices lasted too. 
When the war stopped, the public—the 
British public—grew increasingly rest- 


ive under this combination. Hence the 
remark of the ex-soldier: “Thank God, 
those German bottles have come 
back!” 


When Germany flung her gauntlet in 
the face of civilization, there were Amer- 
icans who vowed they would never again 
buy anything which her blood-stained 
hands had made. When the blockade ob- 
structed her commerce, we hailed with 
joy the day which was to usher in Amer- 
ican toys for American children, Ameri- 
can stockings for American women, 
and American dyes for the great Amer- 
ican public, prepared to exult over Amer- 
ican enterprise and ingenuity. To- 
day our exultation is neither loud nor 
lively. There are moments in which we 
ask ourselves whether the gallant prom- 
ises made by the Republican party that 
this country shall not again be the dump- 
ing-ground for cheap European products 
mean that our stockings will continue to 
resemble cullenders, and our dyes to 
change like the chameleon. We don’t 
want cheap European goods. They would 
not be cheap anyway by the time we got 
them. We want serviceable American 
goods at a cost which bears some dim 
resemblance to their value. 

Inflation, like the influenza, was a de- 
plorable by-product of war. Both were 
to some extent inevitable, but both were 
fostered by gross and culpable negligence. 
As the rulers do, so do the people, all 
the world over. When the United States 


Governmént sent out a hurry call for 
everything needed for war, it could not 
stop to haggle over prices; but when it 
bought bad goods at a high cost, it paved 
the way for trouble. “Every trade,” says 
a cynical reviewer, “is a sort of conspir- 


acy against the public; and the huge 
combines have an especially predatory 
character.” There seemed to be a gen- 
eral impression throughout the country 
that if Washington could pay out millions 
for ships that would not float and planes 
that would not fly, there was no call for 
the private citizen to be so pernickety 
about the uses—or the uselessness—of 
his purchases. 

That was some years ago. To-day the 
nation’s junk has been shoved out of 
sight; and the public, short of purse and 
short of temper, is wondering when the 
period of inflation will be over. There 
are two very popular methods of treating 
this intrusive subject. One is to say that 
American industries have reached a point 
of unexampled excellence, and are work- 
ing their beneficent way around the 
world. The other is to lay the blame for 
their failure on somebody else’s shoul- 
ders; the manufacturers saying that the 
Unions reduce all labor to a common 
level of inefficiency, the workmen saying 
that they derive no advantage from in- 
creased speed or skill, and have conse- 
quently no incentive to acquire them. 
“Modern industry,” writes an indignant 
radical in the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, “has conspicuously failed to 
meet the problem of the recognition of 
merit.” 

The public says, 


I am hurt; 
A plague o’ both your houses! 


It does not say it in Shakespearean lan- 
guage; but it knows that, like Mercutio, 
it is bleeding to death in a quarrel which 
is not of its making. Capital and labor 
vied with each other a few years ago in 
taking a somewhat base advantage of 
war conditions. Side by side with the 
men who gave their lives for their coun- 
try were the men, both rich and poor, 
who traded on their country’s needs. It 
was a demoralizing process, bound to in- 
fect the healthy currents of industry. At 
a meeting of the International Trade 
Conference, Atlantic City, October, 1919, 
a noted manufacturer said plainly that if 
the world was to go on living it must 
talk less and produce more. “A realiza- 
tion that business must in the future call 
for the highest standards of efficiency 
and coédperation will make for the de- 
struction of ignorant selfishness, and 
purely personal profit.” 

“Purely personal profit” is the main- 
spring of commerce. Business is a bar- 
gaining process in which each contract- 
ing party presumably looks after his own 
interest; and the adjustment of these 
conflicting interests preserves the bal- 
ance of trade. When that acute and en- 
terprising merchant, Mr. Gordon Self- 
ridge, said “Business is public service,” 








he used an ornate phrase to describe con- 
ditions of common decency. Service is 
a word overworked and undernourished, 
like uplift and efficiency ; but if Mr. Self- 
ridge and the public manage to serve one 
another, honors are easy, and there is a 
margin left for justifiable pride on the 
part of a successful shopkeeper. 

The low industrial morale which is 
responsible for the unrest of labor, the 
uneasiness of capital, and the deep dissat- 
isfaction of the public, has its roots in a 
lack of this sustaining pride. Economists 
are beginning to see clearly the need— 
and the difficulty—of interesting labor in 
its output. As long as the workman does 
not care a hang about the quantity or 
quality of his work, as long as his inter- 
est centres itself exclusively in his pay 
envelope, he is bound to be restless; 
partly because his earnings, though large 
in proportion to his worth, are small in 
proportion to his wants, and partly be- 
cause there is no possible content in life, 
save in doing every day, and doing well, 
the work one likes to do. 

We can not ring the bells backward. 
The medieval artisan who put his soul 
into a bit of wrought iron—a lock, a key, 
a hinge on an oaken chest—lived under 
conditions which would blanch the cheek 
of a modern welfare worker. He did not 
know the meaning of sanitation any more 
than he knew the meaning of safety. His 
wife fetched water (fortunately there 
was not much use for water in those 
days) from a fountain in the square; 
and whenever his town changed rulers 
(which it did with dizzy speed) he was 
liable to be spitted on the sword of an 
impetuous, or drunken, man-at-arms. 
But until that day came, life was sweet 
to him, because the pride of his heart 
centred itself in his work. He was that 
lordly creature, a man who could do 
something worth the doing, and do it 
well. And, after many centuries, the 
world is richer for his labor. 

It is idle to expect the workman of to- 
day to put his soul into the manipulation 
of change-wheels or a drop-press. The 
human soul is not built that way. But he 
might take a decent pride in his own 
usefulness, his industry, and his intelli- 
gent ccéperation with his employer. He 
might, and he probably does, when he 
sees a corresponding pride on his em- 
ployer’s part. When all that he can 
perceive is a ruthless determination to 
get the highest possible price for 
the poorest possible product, he natu- 
rally does not dilate with disinterested 
emotions. He falls into line, and con- 
sistently contents himself with doing his 
least and worst. 

The manufacturer, though he must 
stand responsible for the quality of his 
wares, accuses the retailer of overcharg- 
ing the public. It must be an irresistible 
temptation to go on overcharging, when 
the trick has worked successfully for 
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years. Jacob, who was the great original 
and perfect profiteer, could never have 
forgotten the bargain he once drove for 
a mess of pottage, and probably put up 
his prices from that day forth. The 
stubbornness of the shopkeepers in hold- 
ing on to their rates, while every day the 
newspapers urbanely assure us that all 
commodities are cheapening, has resolved 
itself into a test of mutual endurance. 
The law compels us—compels men at least 
—to be clad. The inclement American 
winter reinforces the law. The duties of 
our respective avocations preclude the 
puerility of hunger-striking. Prohibi- 
tion has flung us into the arms of the 
candy-maker. The advent of Christmas 
called imperatively for toys. The shop- 
per, like Esau, is in sore need of pot- 
tage, and Jacob stands out stiffly for his 
price. 

It was long the boast of France that 
every pound of raw material she imported 
was raised to its highest possible value 
as an export. Her artisans could do 
better things with that raw material than 
could the artisans of other lands. No 
one can say how true, or how near to 
truth, this is to-day. The reports we 
read of trade conditions in Europe and 
in the United States are confused and 
contradictory. A year ago Current Opin- 
ion printed long rows of figures to prove 
the marvellous expansion of American 
dye industries, which it proudly asserted 
“led the world.” ‘American chemists, 
backed by American capital, have gone 
into Germany’s pet field, and have vir- 
tually taken the world’s § dye-stuff 
trade away from our late military an- 
tagonists.” 

Six months later the Scientific Amer- 
ican published a more cautious statement, 
expressing wonder and delight at the 
progress made by American dyes; re- 
sentfng complaints of their impermanence 
as, fn the main, unreasonable; assuring 
usfomfortably that we have on hand “a 

r@al excess of benzine, toluene, and 
xylene,” but admitting that the industry 
“is not yet full-grown,” and that it needs 
ten years of protection to nourish its 
adolescence. Following this came a re- 
port from Berlin to the New York Times, 
December 6, telling of the renewed pros- 
perity of German dye works, the enor- 
mous sums invested in them, the army 
of “research experts” they employ, and 
the expansion of their trade with Hol- 
land, South America, and the East. By 
way of adding insult to injury, the report 
went on to say that several of the com- 
peting German firms were running their 
works on American coal. 

So the case stands. Protection is a 
strong card, but it can not win all the 
tricks. Everything depends on whether 
or not the Dutch and the Venezuelans are 
saying, “Thank God, those German dye- 
stuffs have come back!” 

AGNES REPPLIER 


The Making of a Good Police Force 


HEN General Bingham was Police 

Commissioner in New York, a little 
over ten years ago, he told me as Deputy 
Commissioner to take charge of the 
training school and try to get results 
with it. It was evident that results were 
not being attained at that time. The 
school occupied itself only with recruits; 
no instruction was given to men after 
they once had become policemen. There 
was only one class. In it were all the 
recruits, whether they had become pro- 
bationers that very day or had finished 
29 days of their course and were sup- 
posedly ready to go on duty the follow- 
ing morning. 

In starting to make over the school I 
sat down at my desk with a blank piece 
of paper in front of me, and wrote down 
the various things that occurred to me 
which a policeman ought to know. A 
number of members of the force, repre- 
senting all grades, were asked also to 
send in lists of such things. As a result 
of this and of many subsequent consulta- 
tions, we got together a list of a few 
hundred different cases. These were 
classified, and a course of instruction laid 
out to teach policemen what was the law 
in such cases, and what were the best 
methods of securing compliance with the 
law. The curriculum was developed, ex- 
tending the course from one month to 
three, and providing for the most prac- 
tical kind of instruction; it consisted of 
study, recitations, lectures, frequent 
written tests, mock trials, street demon- 
strations, etc. Great pains were taken 
to secure the right men for teachers, and 
they were carefully taught how to teach. 
The lectures were given by police officers 
of particular experience in different lines, 
and by outsiders who were qualified, 
such as men from the district attorney’s 
office, judges and magistrates, soldiers 
and doctors. Unending review was pro- 
vided so that the men would actually ab- 
sorb what was given to them.* 

Everything was concentrated on teach- 
ing the men their duty, their rights, and 
the limitation of their rights. The 
law came in only in so far as it helped 
them to perform their duty. But 
a few important principles were drilled 
into them,’ time after time, from one 
point of view and then from another, so 
that the young policeman acquired an in- 
stinct for proper action; and this meant 
that if the policeman was conscientious 
and kept up a certain amount of study, 
~ *An idea of the kind of instruction that is needed 
by policemen nowadays is very well given in the book 
entitled “Police Practice and Procedure,’ by Inspector 
Cornelius F. Cahalane of the New York Police De- 
partment, published by E. P. Dutton and Company. 
For several years Inspector Cahalane was in charge of 
the training school, although he has recently been re- 
moved from this duty. He had extraordinary success. 
The school turned out probationers who needed only 
the ripening effects of experience and a small amount 


of continuing instruction to make them excellent 
policemen. 


he could not go far wrong. This is prob- 
ably the principle of prime importance in 
a training school for policemen: the cen- 
tering of instruction on actual police 
duty. 

The multiplicity of our laws and the 
infinite variety of situations with which 
a policeman may be confronted make it 
vital to good police work that patrolmen 
be capably officered. The riper knowl- 
edge of higher officers must be relied on, 
but such knowledge will not be forthcom- 
ing without continual study and instruc- 
tion. The need of keeping patrolmen up 
to date, and the need of having all su- 
perior officers thoroughly versed in all as- 
pects of pelice service, mean that a train- 
ing school must furnish instruction to all 
members of the force, as well as to re- 
cruits. So far as I know, there is now no 
police training school in the country that 
provides for this, though it may be that 
the example given by the New York 
school of a few years ago has been fol- 
lowed elsewhere. In New York it has 
been discontinued, I am told. In this 
school, besides classes of recruits, there 
were classes of patrolmen, sergeants, 
lieutenants, captains and inspectors, de- 
tectives, traffic men, motorcycle men, 
mounted men. It was felt to be the duty 
of the administration to help every 
policeman do his work well, both in order 
to give the public the best service pos- 
sible, and to be fair to the individual 
policeman. His job is hard enough, com- 
plicated enough, and risky enough at 
best; an administration is derelict unless 
it gives him every possible help. 

Through these classes the attempt was 
made to keep all ranks up to date, par- 
ticularly with reference to cases of in- 
frequent occurrence, to inform them of 
new laws and procedure, and of new 
amendments to old ones, and to give 
them the pride in their job which comes 
from confidence in ability to meet all its 
requirements. At first there appeared to 
be some suspicion on the part of seasoned 
policemen as to “this school business.” 
They couldn’t seem to get it out of their 
minds that it was a subtly concealed 
scheme to “get something on them.” The 
new idea was, however, surprisingly 
quickly caught. The police student 
worked hard and with genuine interest. 
So far as I remember, we never had a 
request from any man to be relieved of 
assignment to the school, and hundreds 
of requests were received asking for the 
privilege of attending. 

Another most important duty of a 
training school is to fit men who are 
about to be promoted for the work of the 
higher grade. The duties of each rank 
are of course different from those of the 
others, yet ordinarily men are promoted 
from one grade to the other without hav- 
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ing been instructed as to their new du- 
ties and without having had any chance 
to learn them, except what they may 
pick up by observation and by occasional 
substitution. Observation is apt to give 
them in many cases an inverted idea of 
what their new job calls for; probably 
the principal thing a patrolman learns 
about a sergeant is how to avoid him. 
With every rise in rank comes an in- 
crease in responsibility. A patrolman is 
really responsible only for his own ac- 
tions, but each superior officer becomes 
responsible also for the actions of those 
who come under his authority. As a man 
is promoted he must learn how to meet 
the increasing requirements of leader- 
ship over larger bodies of men. Not in 
police organizations only do we see fail- 
ures of promoted men who had been con- 
spicuously successful in less responsible 
jobs. The practice of simply promoting 
men from one rank to another without 
special preparation for the new work is 
one which is certain to produce many in- 
efficient superiors—yet this practice pre- 
vails over the whole country and is now 
again followed in New York City. In- 
capable officers breed contemptuous, 
shiftless men. 

Many police forces are too small. One 
of the best ways to increase the force is 
to decrease the sick list. In the training 
school there was an elaborate course de- 
signed to develop in the policeman the 
best physique that each man was capable 
of, to give him an understanding of how 
to keep himself in good health, and to 
teach him how to handle resisting crimi- 
nals effectively, yet without unneces- 
sarily damaging the criminal. If anyone 
should be trained to the minute it is the 
policeman on active duty, for any mo- 
ment he may be called on to take a very 
far chance, with his own life at stake, 
and with someone else’s life as the re- 
ward of success—and he can not shirk or 
wait for somebody else to do it; it is part 
of his business to save lives. 


Most candidates had had astonishingly 
little athletic life. Hardly any knew a 
thing about boxing, many could not swim. 
They were given a thorough course of 
gymnastics, modelled after the West 
Point system, were taught to drill, to 
handle the rifle, to shoot the revolver, to 
box, to wrestle, to scale fire escapes from 
the street by means of what might be 
called a human ladder, to swim, to save 
and revive drowning persons, and were 
given a mastery over some specially 
adapted jiu jitsu grips and breaks. 

Inherent weaknesses in policemen can 
be largely counteracted if men under- 
stand how they should regulate their 
diet, understand the need of taking regu- 
larly a certain amount of real exercise, 
and know how to keep the supporting 
muscles of the feet strong, so that the 
arches shall not be broken down. In- 
struction of this kind can be spread 


through the force in such form as to 
make it as attractive as such things can 
possibly be, and in practicable form for 
policemen to act upon. To this end we 
instituted baseball leagues among nines 
representing the different districts, en- 
couraged various kinds of athletic con- 
tests, and fitted up a large number of 
station houses with gymnasiums and 
hand-ball courts. 

But even physical proficiency and 
sound understanding of his duty will not 
make the kind of policeman the public 
needs. To render high service the men 
on the force must be dominated by the 
desire to work so well for the public that 
they shall be highly thought of. Their 
very physical skill and a clear realization 
of their powers might make them so 
much the more dangerous to the public 
welfare, unless they were governed by 
the spirit of service, and took satisfac- 


tion in doing good work and receiving 
deserved approval. 

A conversation was reported between 
two patrolmen a few years ago in which 
one made the remark, “The pickings 
ain’t so good as they used to be, are 
they?” “No,” the other replied, “I guess 
that sort of thing is over, but instead of 
it, look at the way the people talk about 
us, and we’re not ashamed now to be 
cops.” 

A high reputation in the community 
is something that is precious to any man. 
A police training school which teaches 
the mind what to do, and the body how 
to do it, and which inspires devotion to 
duty helps a man to gain this reputation, 
and is therefore one of the most impor- 
tant elements in police work. 

ARTHUR WOODS, 
Former Police Commissioner 
of New York 


Zinoviev’s Triumph in Germany 


HE vote of the Halle Conference of 
the German Independent Socialist 
party in favor of joining the Third In- 
ternationale is, in a sense, a personal tri- 
umph for G. Zinoviev, the President of 
the Executive Committee of the Third 
Internationale and by far its most active 
spirit. He had skillfully prepared this 
attack upon the party leadership, both 
through agitation in Germany and 
through the work of the Second Con- 
gress of the Third Internationale, held 
in Moscow in July and August of this 
year. Long before that Congress con- 
vened, numerous communications were 
addressed to the rank and file of the 
party by the Executive Committee of the 
Third Internationale, urging upon them 
the need of affiliating themselves with 
the Moscow organization and of purging 
their ranks of the present leadership and 
of all elements opposed to revolutionary 
methods. 

Just before the Second Congress a 
special communication was addressed to 
the Independents, couched in terms 
that closely approached entreaty. Prole- 
tarian solidarity was urged upon the 
German workmen within the Independent 
party, and the danger to the interna- 
tional movement while such a powerful 
grouping remained outside the Third In- 
ternationale was forcibly pointed out. 

The manner in which the position of 
the German Independent Socialist party 
was discussed at the Congress was in 
keeping with these extensive efforts to 
gain the favor of the Independents. The 
Frenchmen, represented by Cachin and 
Frossard, received but scant attention in 
comparison with that given to the Ger- 
man Independents. Serrati, who was one 
of the five presidents of the Congress, 
urged that in dealing with such parties 
the Internationale should be guided by 


the internal situation in each country, 
and, applying this rule, Serrati urged the 
admission of the German Independents 
and the rejection of the French Socialist 
party. The Frenchmen were handed the 
set of conditions which have become so 
well known everywhere, and also a letter, 
addressed to the workmen of France, 
which, in the words of Zinoviev himself, 
“must open the French workmen’s eyes 
as to the true character of their present 
leaders.” Cachin and Frossard were or- 
dered to publish this letter in their press, 
and thus, incidentally, commit political 
suicide. The object of all this, of course, 
was to break up the French Socialist 
party into factions and to isolate what 
the Moscow leaders term the “oppor- 
tunistic” elements. But beyond laying 
down these conditions, the Congress 
did not interest itself very much with 
conditions in France, because it did 
not believe that a revolution there was 
imminent. The French party is taken 
at Moscow to be fairly conservative all 
the way through. The German party, on 
the other hand, is regarded as containing 
many elements that represent good mate- 
rial for revolutionary propaganda. The 
party of the Independents, as constituted 
at present, is a mass party, without 
clearly defined group differentiation. 
What is necessary, first of all, is to in- 
troduce this differentiation and then 
make every possible effort to deepen it. 
The method then, applicable particularly 
to the German Independents, is to strive 
first of all for the isolation, on the one 
hand, of the revolutionary elements, and 
on the other, of the “opportunistic” lead- 
ership, and then, by means of the revolu- 
tionary elements, to make a bid for as 
large a following as possible among the 
masses of the workmen who constitute 
the rank and file of the party. 
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These were the tactics followed in 
Moscow, when, according to Zinoviev’s 
claim (Petrograd Pravda, August 13, 
1920), the Third Internationale suc- 
ceeded in dividing the delegation of the 
Independents, winning over two of them 
and pitting them against the rest. These 
were the tactics followed at Halle, when 
Zinoviev himself took part in the battle, 
assisted by Lozovsky, a leader in the 
Russian Trade Union movement, and 
others. The significance of the decision 
of the Halle Conference, as far as the 
immediate results are concerned, is the 
success of these tactics in the first really 
important struggle within the ranks of 
the Independent party itself. 

But how do the Communist leaders 
expect to follow up this victory? 

On this subject we have a statement 
from Zinoviev which sheds considerable 
light on the whole situation. In report- 
ing the work of the Second Congress to 
the Petrograd Soviet, Zinoviev stated 
that the hopes of success inGermany were 
founded on the process of “strata-forma- 
tion” within the ranks of the Independ- 
ents. This process, which began with 
the splitting up of the delegation in Mos- 
cow, is expected to proceed until it shall 
reach the very depths of the party itself. 
In that way the Independent party would 
gradually lose its present character and 
become transformed into a Communist 
party, with a membership representing 
more or less the masses of the workmen, 
and comprising, as its foundation, the 
revolutionary elements among the Inde- 
pendents, as well as the Spartacists. 

The importance which the Third Inter- 
nationale attaches to the German Inde- 
pendent Socialist party is based upon a 
number of factors. In the first place, 
the Communist leaders are dealing here 
with a party which is numerically the 
largest Socialist formation in the world. 
In the second place, Germany is still in 
a stage of revolution, for the Ebert Gov- 
ernment and the system it represents can 
scarcely be said to be firmly and securely 
established. In the third place, the Inde- 
pendents are already a party of opposi- 
tion to the existing Government, with a 
grievance all their own: according to a 
statement made at the Moscow Congress, 
there are at the present time eleven 
thousand revolutionists in German pris- 
ons, many of them members of the In- 
dependent party; this, according to the 
Moscow leaders, ought to be another in- 
ducement for the party as a whole to 
incline towards methods of revolution. 
Scruples that prevail elsewhere need not 
deter them. In a statement on the work 
of the Second Congress, Nicholas Bukha- 
rin, the Vice-President of the Executive 
Committee of the Third Internationale, 
gave as the chief reason for the slowness 
of the revolutionary process abroad the 
fear of economic isolation, common to all 
the nations, particularly in Central and 


Southern Europe. He cited the example 
of Hungary. where the Soviet régime 
was crushed by an economic boycott. He 
explained the caution with which the 
Italian Communists proceed in their 
struggle by their fear of having the coal 
supply of the country cut off. Germany, 
however, has known economic isolation 
all through the war; in a sense, she is 
isolated to-day. The fear of isolation is 
not sufficient to hold back her Commu- 
nists, provided they can muster enough 
strength to carry out their programme. 
And a vital element in the mustering of 
this strength is the winning over of the 
“revolutionary” elements of the Inde- 
pendent Socialist party. 

But there is still another reason, more 
weighty than all these, which was, no 
doubt, responsible for the fact that some 
of the best forces of the Communist In- 
ternationale were sent to Germany to 
help the German Communists win the 
day at the Halle Conference. That was 
the fear lest the Independent leaders 
should set up an international organiza- 
tion in competition with the Communist 
Internationale. 

Herr Crispien, the leader of the minor- 
ity at the Halle Conference, who were 
against affiliation with the Third Inter- 
nationale, was one of the members of the 
German delegation to the Second Con- 
gress in Moscow. It was on him that 
most of the attacks, directed at the “‘op- 
portunistic” leadership of the Independ- 
ents, were centred. Lenin, for example, 
criticised him and his fellow-leaders most 
bitterly for their refusal to accept terror 
and violence as the indispensable weapons 
of the social revolution. And it was 
Crispien who gave the leaders of the 
Third Internationale a warning which 
rankled in their minds. 

In pleading for the admission of the 
Independent Socialist party on terms 
that would be acceptable to its present 
leadership, Crispien plainly declared that 
such an important Socialist formation as 
the German Independents could not af- 
ford to remain without an international 
organization. Therefore, if its affiliation 
with the Third Internationale could not 
be arranged on amicable terms, the In- 
dependent party would have to seek its 
own international connections. In other 
words, if the Third Internationale should 
persist in the dictatorial policy to which 
it stood committed at the time of the 
Congress, the German _ Independents 
would make an attempt to form the 
Fourth Internationale. 

So far, the task of the Third Inter- 
nationale consisted in breaking up the 
Second Internationale as reconstructed 
at the Berne Conference early in 1919. 
In this regard the Third Internationale 
has been fairly successful. But, while 
the Third Internationale has succeeded 
in depriving the reconstructed Second In- 
ternationale of much of its important 


membership, it has not been successful 
in attracting this membership into its 
own ranks. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that the Third Internationale is not 
willing to admit into its ranks the par- 
ties which constituted the Second Inter- 
nationale without first forcing these par- 
ties to undergo certain changes of a very 
fundamental character. It imposes con- 
ditions and makes these conditions indis- 
pensable. But to the various Socialist 
parties these conditions are scarcely ac- 
ceptable. For affiliation with the Third 
Internationale means fundamentally two 
things: blind obedience to the Moscow 
Executive Committee of the Third In- 
ternationale, and the acceptance of the 
principle and the practice of terror and 
violence in the accomplishment of the 
world revolution. The first of these 
means the hegemony of the Russian Com- 
munist party. For it is no secret, and 
the Socialist leaders of Western Europe 
certainly know it, that the Third Inter- 
nationale, created by the Russian Com- 
munist party, is entirely controlled by it. 
Therefore, obedience to the Executive 
Committee of the Third Internationale 
means, in effect, submission to dictation 
by the Russian Communist party. As 
for the use of terror and violence, the 
question is one of moral principles, and 
what is acceptable to a man of Lenin’s 
amoral type or of Dzerzhinsky’s im- 
moral ilk, is vandalism and savagery to 
the civilized and enlightened leaders of 
Socialist thought in Western Europe. 

In these circumstances, since the Sec- 
ond Internationale is almost defunct and 
the Third Internationale impossible, the 
only thing that remains is the formation 
of a Fourth Internationale, or as Lenin 
has once facetiously termed it, a “Two- 
and-a-half” Internationale. To the possi- 
bility of such an organization the leaders 
of the German Independents have been 
giving much of their attention during 
the past months. 

The position occupied by the German 
Independent party as the leading factor 
in the movement for a new Interna- 
tionale is one of preéminence and leader- 
ship. The party itself is powerful and 
has in its ranks the veteran theorist 
of Socialism, Kautsky. Hence, although 
the movement for the Fourth Interna- 
tionale has not as yet taken shape, its 
possibilities constitute a matter of real 
concern to the leaders at Moscow. That 
accounts for the bitterness of the Mos- 
cow leaders toward Kautsky and the anti- 
Communist leadership of the Independ- 
ents. Moscow, therefore, is greatly in- 
terested in the affairs and the fate 
of the German Independent Socialist 
party. 

The tactics based on the process of 
“strata-formation,” worked out at the 
Moscow Congress, are counted upon to 
avert the possibility of the Fourth In- 
ternationale, which is already dubbed “a 
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new tool in the hands of the world bour- 
geoisie.” The first success of these tac- 
tics, represented by the vote of the Halle 
Conference, is the first victory of the 
Third Internationale against the move- 
ment making for the Fourth Interna- 
tionale. That decision, coupled with the 
recent split in the Executive Committee 
of the Italian Socialist (or Communist) 
party and a similar split in the ranks 
of the Bohemian Socialist party, is bound 
to bring to a head the question of the 
Fourth Internationale. Crispien and 
Ledebour left the Halle Conference at the 
head of the defeated minority. Will they 
carry out the threat which Crispien made 
in Moscow last August? 

Surely the moment for action along 
these lines is ripe. The next step for 
the German minority leaders is to carry 
the fight to the rank and file of the Inde- 


pendent party. What can Crispien and 
his minority offer to the masses in the 
way of international affiliation,as against 
the plan of the majority to join the Com- 
munist Internationale? 

Considering the spirit of the French 
Socialists, the split in almost all the im- 
portant Socialist parties of Western Eu- 
rope, and the mood of the American 
Socialists, where even Eugene V. Debs is 
so outspokenly uncomplimentary toward 
Moscow’s terms of admission into the 
Third Internationale, there is every 
chance that the Fourth Internationale 
is on the verge of organization. 

Zinoviev’s triumph at the Halle Con- 
ference may prove to be a turning point 
in the international policies of Socialism, 
and the results of the new trend may 
not be altogether to Moscow’s liking. 

LEO PASVOLSKY 


Correspondence 


‘*Main Street’’ 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Well, thank heaven and Mr. H. W. 
Boynton for letting us see, at last, a sane 
review of “Main Street.” The exagger- 
ated praise of this long-drawn-out affair 
—all on one dead level—the declaration 
by one critic that it was the equal of 
“The Scarlet Letter,” the shouts of ad- 
miration which have gone up over the 
author’s superficial views of life, the pet- 
ting bestowed by the latter upon his vain 
and shallow little heroine, have so got 
on the nerves of one woman that—al- 
though it is a shocking confession to 
make—she was positively relieved to find 
that the well-meaning, even if “stodgy,” 
William did reluctantly allow himself to 
be beguiled into the arms of a more ap- 
preciative woman. Who could blame the 
poor devil? 

GRANDMA 
Englewood, N. J., December 18 


One Way to Deal with 


Immigration 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Here is a five-minute outline of a pro- 
posal for the selection of immigrants. I 
believe it to have novel and useful feat- 
ures, and I hope that the critical readers 
of The Weekly Review will either shape 
it, or knock it to pieces. 

My proposal is based on the following 
assumptions: 

First. A good workman has not neces- 
sarily the makings of a good citizen. 

Second. It is not necessary, nor 
seemly, that we should widen the gateway 
to our citizenship in order to permit the 
entrance to our country of good workmen 
when these are required, in such numbers 
as are truly required, and of the class re- 
quired at any given time. 


Third. The laborer is worthy of his 
hire. 

Fourth. When a workman has hon- 
estly earned his pay he should be free to 
spend it where he pleases. To be more 
specific, it is entirely honorable for an 
alien workman to live certain years in 
the United States, working honestly for 
a hire that is worthy of his labor, and 
thereafter to return to his home land, 
carrying his savings with him. 

Fifth. Citizenship is an honor to be 
sought by an alien and not an obligation 
to be forced upon him by economical 
pressure or by sentimental propaganda. 

Sixth. Permanent colonization of 
aliens in the United States is not desir- 
able. But the hyphenated American is 
even less desirable than the unchanged 
alien. 

Leaving these premises for discussion 
at some other time, I recite my proposals 
for the control of immigration and of 
naturalization, as follows: 

1. Let it be required that every alien 
entering the United States shall carry a 
passport good for one year, or good for 
six months, and renewable for six 
months. During that year he is a stran- 
ger within our gates, to be given the 
consideration due to a_ stranger, but 
equally required to respect (as a stranger 
should) the laws and customs of the 
country in which he is permitted to visit. 

2. Before the end of that period the 
alien may apply for and may be granted, 
if he has behaved himself, an Alien 
Workman’s Permit, good for three years, 
which will allow him to come and go 
within the United States on his lawful 
occasions; but will require him to keep 
such a record as can be readily verified 
by the immigration authorities. I do not 
suggest any supervision on the European 
police model, but only that the alien be 
required to keep his record in such form 


that it can be quickly checked up when 
he asks for naturalization or for an exten- 
sion of his permit. Competent endorse- 
ments from time to time on the permit 
would be a good form of record. 

3. During the three-year term he may 
apply for first naturalization papers. 

4. At the end of the three-year term 
the alien has three options. He may 
have applied for first papers and had 
them issued to him on the showing that 
he had the makings of a good citizen, in 
which showing his record as an alien 
workman in the United States would be 
an important part. Or (alternatively) 
on the showing that he is a useful work- 
man, he may be granted a second three- 
year Workman’s Permit, subject, how- 
ever, to the irrevocable condition that at 
the end of his second three years he 
must leave the United States and stay 
away for at least three years before re- 
turning. Or if he does not choose either 
of these options, or if he is an undesir- 
able, he must forthwith leave the coun- 
try. 

This plan gives the alien a chance to 
learn whether the conditions in the 
United States suit him, and gives the 
United States a chance to learn whether 
it wants the alien, either temporarily 
or permanently. Further, if the alien 
does not desire to become a citizen, 
or is not wanted as a citizen, he 
must absolutely get out of the United 
States and stay out for three years out 
of ten. The last feature is the vital 
feature, and I think the novel feature, 
of my proposal. It means that the Ital- 
ian or Hungarian or Slovak who wants 
to put in seven years’ honest work in 
the United States, to earn good pay here, 
to live decently here and save his sur- 
plus, and to return to his native coun- 
try after his seven years’ sojourn, may 
do so in all honor. But it also means 
that there can not be established in the 
United States a permanent population 
of unassimilable aliens, whose standard 
of living and whose ideas of government 
will be in conflict with American stand- 
ards and ideas. Likewise it means that 
the alien resident, whether he be an ap- 
plicant for citizenship or whether he be 
a temporary workman, will not vanish 
from the cognizance of the immigration 
authorities as soon as he leaves Ellis 
Island, but can be and will be required 
to show that he is continuously justify- 
ing his presence in our country. 

The outline needs filling in. Most of 
the omissions are obvious. For in- 
stance, there must be a provision that 
a child born to a registered alien re- 
mains an alien and is not a citizen be- 
cause of the accident of his birth in 
this country. If the child comes to 
school age in this country he must go 
to a suitable school. The alien work- 
man must pay taxes—they are likely 
to miss him now. The alien must not 
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be allowed to acquire title to land. These 
are all matters in which we are now 
reprehensibly careless of the doings, or 
evasions, of the foreigner in our land, 
and we shall have to take cognizance of 
them all in any broad plan for the bet- 
terment of present conditions. 
ALEX DOW 
Detroit, Michigan, December 8 


Low Exchange and Foreign 
Trade 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Your article in the issue of the 22nd 
on “The Coming Tariff Discussion” is 
both sound and timely. But while noting 
that “new industries that have arisen in 
this country as the result of war condi- 
tions have a claim on protection from dis- 
aster that will be recognized on all hands, 
and the establishment of such duties as 
fair-minded inquiry may show to be 
necessary,” etc., it would seem as if you 
had underrated the perils to these new 
industries that are likely to be encoun- 
tered in the present low rates of foreign 
exchange, more particularly German ex- 
change. 

The problem in its present form is 
really not one of exchange, but of low 
wages. German exchange is at about 
one-seventeenth of its old par value. If 
German wages were now seventeen times 
as high in paper marks as before the 
war in gold marks, the low rate of ex- 
change would present little concern for 
us. But German wages have risen 
scarcely more than four or five fold, 
whilst exchange has dropped seventeen 
fold. And so when the barriers shall be 
down again and trade be resumed, if Ger- 
many can send her goods to America at 
the old prices in dollars and get seven- 
teen times as much for them in paper 
marks as formerly and produce these 
goods by paying only four to five times 
as much in wages, it is manifest that 
what was already cheap German labor 
before the war has become, roughly, four 
times as cheap now. No one would pre- 
sume to say that such a low rate of ex- 
change and dislocation between wages 
and their purchasing power could be a 
good thing for Germany as a whole. This 
condition will be terribly burdensome for 
those industries that are obliged to im- 
port raw materials. But for those in- 
dustries as to which Germany is nearly 
or quite self-sufficient—industries, too, 
in which Germany has had years of ex- 
perience—it seeias too plain for argu- 
ment that these low rates of exchange 
and consequent low wages would give her 
an overpowering advantage in competi- 
tion with the high wages of America—at 
least for a time. 

And that time might just be time 
enough to permit of the destruction or 
permanent impairment of these “new in- 
dustries” laboriously built up through 


the needs of war—some of which are 
essentially key industries and vital in the 
defense of this country in the event of 
other wars. 

And so, although this situation may be 
only temporary, it will be important in 
framing the protective tariff in behalf of 
these new industries, and particularly the 
key industries, to consider not merely 
what protection may be needed in the 
long run, but what degree of special 
temporary protection or possibly exclu- 
sion, may be needed whilst these abnor- 
mal exchange conditions last. Otherwise 
we may find our “new industries” de- 
stroyed before they can be protected. 


CHARLES ROBINSON SMITH 
New York, December 18 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

In the editorial, “The Coming Tariff 
Discussion,” which appears in the cur- 
rent issue (Dec. 22) of The Weekly 
Review, you deny that the disparities in 
the present rates of international ex- 
change create any advantage in the ex- 
port of foreign goods to the United 
States, and your contention is correct to 
the extent that the disparity represents 
depreciation in the home value of the for- 
eign currency, and to the degree that 
domestic prices in the foreign country 
are adjusted to the depreciated value of 
the currency. But has your investiga- 
tion of the subject convinced you that 
there is no “lag” in local adjustment of 
prices to currency depreciation; and that 
no other factor than currency debase- 
ment enters into the phenomena of the 
present rates of international exchange? 
From such study as I have been able to 
give the topic during the past year and a 
half I do not think your general assump- 
tion can be sustained by the facts. For 
example, it is only a few months since 
dollar exchange was selling at a slight 
discount in Argentina. Now it is selling 
at a large premium; and in the interval 
there has been a great fall in the prices 
of those commodities which are exported 
in large quantities from Argentina to the 
United States. 

In Australia at the present time the 
buying rate for exchange is at a large 
discount, while the selling rate is at a 
substantial premium. 

The exchange value of the German 
mark has declined as low as about one- 
twentieth of the par value of the gold 
mark. If the actual depreciation of the 
German mark of circulation is as much, 
and if there is no “lag” in adjustment, 
wages of manufacturing labor in Ger- 
many should show an increase over the 
percentage of increase of similar wages 
in the United States in the ratio 20 to 1, 
but the increase, large as it may seem, is 
but a mere fraction of that ratio. 

Indeed, there are more things in 
heaven and earth, Horatio, than are 
dreamed of in our philosophy, and since 


by your editorial you, too, are participa- 
ting in that “solemn wagging of heads 
over this matter,” to which you refer, 
will you not wag yours a little more con- 
cerning the complicating factors to which 
I have referred. 
J. Fr. WW. 
Philadelphia, December 17 


[There is much force in the considera- 
tions presented in the foregoing letters, 
but there is nothing in them contradic- 
tory to what was said in the editorial re- 
ferred to. When Mr. Smith says that 
“the problem in its present form is not 
one of exchange, but of wages,” he grants 
all that we were contending for, though 
our brief remarks may have been open 
to the criticism of overemphasizing the 
point we were making. And “J. P. W.” 
is not quite accurate when he says that 
we “deny that the disparities in the pres- 
ent rate of exchange create any advan- 
tage in the export of foreign goods to the 
United States.” We admitted that “dis- 
crepancies between the fall of British, or 
French, or Italian exchange and the fall 
in the purchasing power of the pound, 
the franc, or the lira, do exist, and may 
have a not inconsiderable influence in 
affecting the course of foreign trade”; 
but the point that we were enforcing was 
that “the notion that a permanent state 
of currency depreciation in a country acts 
as a bounty upon exports is quite with- 
out foundation.” Both of our corre- 
spondents evidently understand this per- 
fectly ; but the notion is very widely cur- 
rent, and it is important that its falsity 
should be clearly understood. The “lag” 
to which both of the foregoing letters 
refer may last a long time, and so long 
as it does last the country in question 
will be able to supply articles of inter- 
national trade at abnormally low prices; 
but the question whether it is doing so or 
not must be determined from an exam- 
ination of specific prices and can not be 
determined by a mere reference to the 
rate of exchange. Furthermore, it should 
be borne in mind that the very process of 
exportation tends to remedy the situation, 
and this not necessarily by raising the 
rate of exchange but by raising prices in 
the exporting country—that is, by reduc- 
ing or abolishing the “lag.”—Eds. THE 
WEEKLY REVIEW. | 


Successful Cooperation in 


Philadelphia 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

“Where there is no vision the people 
perish.” There must be a better under- 
standing between those who work and 
those who direct the work, if there is to 
be no commercial panic in the coming 
months. This can only be brought 


about if each side begins now to treat 
the other as if it had some rights in the 
world. There must come into the busi- 
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ness world a feeling of mutual depend- 
ence and mutual helpfulness. Labor can 
not exist without capital, nor can capital 
exist without labor. 

Every firm is in business to make a 
profit—this should be realized by the em- 
ployees. Without profits the firm could 
not long pay wages, and wages are what 
the employees are working for. What 
aids the employees aids the firm and vice 
versa. 

Now it is possible for labor and cap- 
ital to join hands and work for the ben- 
efit of both, because in Philadelphia there 
stands a ten-year record of successful co- 
operation which will bear careful study. 
The Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company 
has developed a successful method of co- 
operation which is based on honesty, 
frankness, and fair dealing. Ten years 
ago labor on the system had been divided 
into three groups, and it became neces- 
sary for the management to find some 
way in which to reach all these groups. 
So it evolved its codperative plan. 

First it told the men what it wanted 
to do in a small booklet entitled, “Know- 
ing Why Makes Doing Easier.” Then it 
proceeded to form, by elections, its codp- 
erative committees. This brought to- 
gether all factions, and to-day both men 
and management work side by side in the 
greatest harmony for the welfare and 
success of both. What has proved so suc- 
cessful for 12,000 workers should contain 
some few principles which are workable 
everywhere to the benefit of both capital 
and labor. 

ALFRED C. KELLOGG 
Motorman, Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Co. 
Philadelphia, November 20 


‘“*Proprietary Professor- 
ships”’ 

To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Since the letter of Mr. Louis Porter, 
in your issue for December 1, contains 
certain implications regarding the rela- 
tions of the teaching at Stanford Uni- 
versity to the opinions held by its prin- 
cipal founder, I may be allowed to offer 
a correction. The professor who was 
dismissed, some twenty years ago, in 
part because of his teaching on certain 
economic subjects, was both appointed 
and removed during the period when 
Mrs. Stanford, the surviving founder, 
exercised all the authority vested in what 
was then a merely nominal board of trus- 
tees. It was her opinions, not those of 
a board administering impartially an 
educational trust, which determined the 
question ef the propriety of the teach- 
ing; and since the University has been 
administered by a de facto board, there 
has certainly been no case of removal of a 
member of the faculty concerning which 
there has even been a suspicion that it 
had any relation to opinions held by the 


late founder or founders. Moreover, I 
think it perfectly safe to say that the 
present Board of Trustees would not 
think for a moment of giving any at- 
tention to Senator Stanford’s opinions, 
with reference to the teaching of eco- 
nomic subjects by members of the fac- 
ulty; nor is it at all probable that any 
present member of the departments of 
economics and political science would 
have accepted his appointment if he had 
had reason to suppose that such might 
be the case. 

So much for matters of fact. The 


_ theory of obligation to the implications 


of long-standing educational endowments 
is, of course, involved in many difficul- 
ties. The corporation of Harvard Uni- 
versity has still to settle with its con- 
science in providing for a lectureship, 
endowed by a colonial Puritan, on “the 
abominable heresies and damnable super- 
stitions of the Romish Church, and to 
prove that the Pope is that Man of Sin” 
(if a memory of twenty-five years ago 
has not failed me in the phrasing). In 
my time, at least, they duly announced 
it, but within a year invited Cardinal 
Gibbons to give another lecture on the 
same foundation! and I do not know that 
any one felt impelled to protest against 
a deed which might well have caused the 
giver of the endowment to turn in his 
grave. To speak more seriously, it is 
probable that most of us believe that the 
effort to fix the opinions of founders 
and donors upon the teaching of a col- 
lege should, at most, be confined to two 
classes of questions: those on which all 
good people are fairly well agreed, and 
those which are regarded as of funda- 
mental importance by the definitely rec- 
ognized constituency of the institution 
concerned. Even then the lapse of time 
will make trouble. But it is needless to 
say that practically all the religious en- 
dowments come under one or both of 
these heads, and that the economic en- 
dowment discussed by Professor Lovejoy 
comes under neither of them. 
RAYMOND M. ALDEN 
Stanford University, California, 
December 8 


**What the World is 
Doing”’ 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

As a subscriber to the Nation since 
1889, and a contributor till W. P. Garri- 
son died, I was much distressed when it 
went insane. As soon as your paper was 
started I tried it and soon subscribed. I 
like it and its methods well. 

But I must protest at the manner of 
your weekly page, “What the World Is 
Doing.” You and Mr. Bunn are well 
within your rights as editor and writer, 
but I enter a caveat. I may be all 
wrong, but it seems to me that such a 
page should be a sober, impeccably accu- 


rate, dependable statement of facts, un- 
colored by personality or by the views 
of any man or of its publication’s staff. 
It seems to me that such a page, so 
written, would be inestimably valuable 
at any time, and especially in our 
times. It seems to me, on the other 
hand, that Mr. Bunn’s quips, witticisms, 
persiflage, sarcasms, ironies, allusions, 
quotations, veiled quotations, and such 
like, while very lively, are glaringly in- 
congruous where they are printed. They 
stir in me a painful sense of levity out 
of place. Whereas I think that he him- 
self, if he wrote tersely and soberly, 
would be doing a great service to all 
your readers, to American journalism, 
and to our country; for, it seems to me, 
amid all this flood of misrepresentation 
in which we wallow, it would be worth 
while to have, each week, a presentation 
of the most important news from abroad, 
without any tint of approval or dis- 
approval of anybody or anything. 

I hate the Sinn Fein and the Russian 
Anarchs and Anarchists, and I love to 
hear them damned; but they would be 
most deeply damned as_ Herodotus 
praised the Spartans at Thermopyle, 
when he wrote: “The Spartans fought 
worthily of mention,” or words to that 
effect, he touched the highest pinnacle 
of literary art; he stated an uncontro- 
vertible fact lucidly and left the reader 
to do all the rousing of his own emo- 
tions by inferences not to be escaped; 
so simultaneously he touched the highest 
pinnacle of what is now fashionably mis- 
called “propaganda”—the putting into 
the readers’ mind what you want there 
without his knowing it is not his own 
spontaneous thought. 

Please consider, if only for an instant, 
these suggestions. 

EDWARD LUCAS WHITE 

Baltimore, Md., December 4 


[We recognize the force of the view 
here presented by Mr. White; the kind 
of page he has in mind would indeed 
be of great value. But Mr. Bunn’s page 
as he does it has its own special kind 
of value which the colorless summary 
would not have. It brings out in a high 
light, and in a manner that appeals to 
the imagination, those outstanding ele- 
ments of the week’s news that appear 
to the writer to have the greatest sig- 
nificance or interest. If this were done 
in a light-minded or offhand way, the 
result would be valueless or worse than 
valueless; but Mr. Bunn’s articles, 
though infused with humor and pointed 
comment, are the outcome of a vast 
amount of most painstaking study of all 
the accessible facts. They are colorful, 
but they make no pretense to colorless- 
ness; and, while they are not so inclu- 
sive as a mechanical summary would be, 
we believe they are remarkably free from 
error in their diagnosis or even their 
prognosis.—Eds. THE WEEKLY REVIEW. | 
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New Books and Old 





Books of the Week 

An EnGiisH WIFE IN Bervin, by Evelyn, 
Princess Bliicher. Dutton. 

WINpDFALLS, by “Alpha of the Plough.” 
Dutton. 

Essays, which are good, and illus- 
trations and head-pieces which are 
even better. A pleasing gift. Clive 
Gardiner is the artist. 


Hersert BEERBOHM TREE: some Memo- 
ries of him and his art collected by 
Max Beerbohm. Hutchinson. 

Mr. Barrour: a biography, by E. T. 
Raymond. Collins. 


By the author of ‘Uncensored 
Celebrities.” 











OR a member of the Anti-Saloon 

League to commend a book on home- 
brewing and distillation would perhaps be 
no more difficult than for me to say a 
good word about a volume concerning 
cats. They are, to my thinking, the 
spawn of the devil, own sons of Satan, 
sleek, self-satisfied, and selfish; lovers of 
cruelty for its own sake; outrageous im- 
postors and spongers upon long-suffering 
and hospitable folk; diabolical nocturnal 
yowlers, so hideous in their midnight 
ululations as to deserve capital punish- 
ment on that indictment alone. Yet if 
any care to read about them (and it is 
undeniable that good people have liked 
these animals), truth compels the admis- 
sion that “The Tiger in the House” 
(Knopf), by Carl Van Vechten, is an at- 
tractive piece of book-making in every 
respect. Personally, I will have none of 
it, but will save my money toward a 
statue for Little Tommy Green, of whom 
it is recorded that he put Pussy in the 
well. An act questionable from the point 
of view of sanitation, but otherwise in- 
dicating a proper spirit. 


Lovers of’ the magical and the curious 
will find Edward Clodd’s book, “Magic 
in Names, and in Other Things” (Chap- 
man and Hall), an extensive compilation 
of facts concerning a world-wide super- 
stition. - The.connection between magic 
and religion; the magic which dwells in 
tangible things (such as the hair and 
the teeth) and in the intangible things 
(such as shadows, personal names, the 
names of the dead) are described and 
classified. Passwords, curses, spells, and 
amulets form the subjects for other sec- 
tions of the book. I have discovered in 
it a charm against witches and ghosts 
which I am going to try upon an afflic- 
tion that troubles me more than these: 
the cats of my neighbors. This is the 
first warning. 


An illustration of how, to an English 
journalist, Americans seem to speak, is 
given in J. R. Raynes’s “The Pageant 
of England, 1900-1920” (Swarthmore 
Press), which is a “journalist’s log of 
twenty remarkable years.” <A “broad- 
faced lieutenant” of the American Army 
is in an English hospital, telling the re- 
porter that the biggest thing he has seen 
in England was “the mouse that crossed 
Fleet Street.” 

“A mouse that crossed Fleet Street?” 

“Yaas....That durned mouse wanted 
to be on the other side, and he starts off 
from one pavement, just in front of a 
motor bus. What a nation of sports! 
Durned if that driver didn’t clap his 
brakes on enough to bring the bus over, 
puts out his arm to stop the traffic be- 
hind, and tells that mouse to look quick! 
And it did. A taxi driver coming up on 
the other side stopped short, and fetched 
everybody up behind him. All eyes were 
on the mouse, and when it got across, 
the Red Sea flowed on again, but I 
reckon that was the biggest thing I saw 
in London.” 


In this shelf of English books which 
has happened to come to my observation, 
there are a number which do not make 
me pause, a few whose tables of contents 
suggest some interesting chapter or sec- 
tion to be read, and a few which make 
me covetous. One of the latter is Arthur 
Irwin Dasent’s “Piccadilly in Three Cen- 
turies” (Macmillan), which also contains 
“some account of Berkeley Square and the 
Haymarket.” It is redolent of the great 
Duke, of Nelson, and of Jeames of Berke- 
ley Square, and less fragrant but none 
the less interesting for its chapter on 
“Old a” 


“Magpies in Picardy” is one of the 
poems in “Waste Paper Philosophy” 
(Doran), a small book of prose sketches 
and of poems by Captain T. P. Cameron 
Wilson, an English schoolmaster who 
was killed in action in France in 1918. 
Five stanzas follow: 


The magpies in Picardy 

Are more than I can tell. 

They flicker down the dusty roads 

And cast a magic spell 

On the men who march through Picardy, 
Through Picardy to hell. 


(The blackbird flies with panic, 
The swallow goes like light, 

The finches move like ladies, 

The owl floats by at night; 

But the great and flashing magpie 
He flies as artists might.) 


A magpie in Picardy 

Told me secret things— 

Of the music in white feathers, 
And the sunlight that sings 
And dances in deep shadows— 
He told me with his wings. 


He said that still through chaos 
Works on the ancient plan, 

And two things have altered not 
Since first the world began— 

The beauty of the wild green earth 
And the bravery of man. 


(For the sparrow flies unthinking 
And quarrels in his flight, 

The heron trails his legs behind, 
The lark goes out of sight; 

But the great and flashing magpie 
He flies as poets might.) 


“Herbert Beerbohm Tree” (Hutchin- 
son) is a volume of biographical sketches 
and fragments, collected by his brother, 
Max Beerbohm, who contributes a chap- 
ter called “From a Brother’s Standpoint.” 
There are also chapters by his wife and 
daughters, sketches and recollections by 
Edmund Gosse, Louis N. Parker, Haddon 
Chambers, Gilbert Parker, Bernard 
Shaw, and others. A most interesting 
book about a great actor, and the illus- 
trations, from photographs, and from 
drawings by Sargent and different ar- 
tists, are not the least attractive feature 
of the work. Throughout, it is informal 
and lively. 


“Reminiscences of a Stowaway,” 
(Chapman and Hall), by C. E. Goulds- 
bury, is by an author who will be remem- 
bered by many readers for his books on 
tiger hunting. He served with the In- 
dian Imperial Police, and a large part of 
this book is devoted to prison experiences 
in India. Earlier chapters describe his 
adventures at sea, but the Indian crim- 
inal class furnishes him with the more 
extraordinary among his extraordinary 
assemblage of recollections. 


“IT was born the thirteenth child of a 
family of fourteen, on the thirteenth day 
of the month, and I have for many years 
resided at No. 13 in a certain street in 
Westminster.” So begins Lord Frederic 
Hamilton’s “The Days Before Yesterday” 
(Hodder), a volume of reminiscences of 
the well-bred, harmless, and mildly amus- 
ing type which the gentlemen and ladies 
of England (excepting Margot) know 
how to write so well—and so often. He 
relates an incident of four hundred Gor- 
don Highlanders at church in Calcutta. 
The mosquitoes came out by thousands— 
never had they had eight hundred bare 
knees so conveniently offered before! 
Soon all the Highlanders were slapping 
their knees violently. The minister, mis- 
taken as to the cause of this hand slap- 
ping, remarked “My brethren, it is varra 
gratifying to a minister of the Word to 
learn that his remarks meet with the 
approbation of his hearers, but I’d have 
you remember that all applause is strictly 
oot of place in the Hoose of God.” 


EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 
British War Propaganda 


Secrets oF Crewe House: The Story of a 
Famous Campaign. By Sir Campbell 
Stuart, K.B.E. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. 

HIS book undertakes to throw some 
light on British (and, to some slight 
extent, on other Allied) war propaganda. 

In February, 1918, Lord Northcliffe was 

appointed British Director of Propa- 

ganda in Enemy Countries. The head- 
quarters of his new department was 
established at Crewe House, the town 
mansion of the Marquis of Crewe. Lord 
Northcliffe at once set about codrdinat- 
ing the various British propagandist ac- 
tivities (military, naval, civil); and he 
conceived and acted upon the idea that 
propaganda should be distinct, sui gene- 
ris, highly specialized, for each of the 
enemy countries. Putting spurs to his 
mind, he next perceived codrdination of 
the several Allied propagandas to be as 
necessary to success as codrdination of 
the several fighting forces; whereby 
elimination of overlap, duplication, occa- 

sional conflict. Finally he procured a 

meeting (in August, 1918) of propagan- 

dist representatives from the various Al- 
lies, with a view to a more perfect propa- 
gandist union. 

While not neglecting Germany, Lord 
Northcliffe at first directed his main ef- 
fort at Austria-Hungary. Our author 
would have us believe that the Austrian 
débdcle was due quite as much to propa- 
ganda as to Italian arms; propaganda 
made in Italy under British supervision. 
The seductive stuff was printed in the 
several languages of the old empire and 
distributed by cannon, by balloon, by air- 
plane, by spies, by every conceivable 
means. Austria disposed of, there re- 
mained Germany and Bulgaria. Bulga- 
ria fell before the propaganda campaign 
for her behoof had been fully prepared. 
But a campaign against Germany, inten- 
sive beyond precedent, hastened the end. 
One can not but convince oneself that, 
had the war lasted a little longer, it 
might have been ended by Northcliffe in- 
stead of by Foch. Photographs inter- 
spersed with the text show us flocks of 
airplanes and beneath them the air thick 
with printed sheets. Now mark that Al- 
lied printing presses were, in the final 
days before the Armistice, being operated 
at a geometrically progressive rate. Hun- 
dreds, thousands of tons of printed mat- 
ter were being rushed to the front. In 
time all the steel of the Allied nations 
would have been converted into printing 
presses; the munitions-makers would 
have turned printers. Germany would 
have been buried beneath propaganda. 
To be sure, had the Germans not been 
so dazed (by Foch), they doubtless 
would have found a means of burning 


the stuff before it should reach the 
ground, or of blowing it back into the 
Allied lines. But then Northcliffe would 
have used asbestos. At all events, he 
would have “put it across’ somehow, be- 
yond peradventure. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, Foch ended the war before North- 
cliffe could fully demonstrate all he had 
in him. 

But the noble lord had time to give 
us a shrewd guess of what the next Great 
War will be: a war of propaganda, a 
war to end war, indeed! The whole 
world will be buried beneath printed 
propaganda. None of us may lie soft 
beneath the kindly earth and the violets, 
but our bones will groan beneath a leaden 
coverlid of propaganda. The only hope 
against such a fate is in the new wireless 
propaganda of Lenin et Cie, which prom- 
ises to produce such intestine strife that 
we will cut each others’ throats before 
another Great War can be organized. 

“Secrets of Crewe House” is rather 
hastily put together, and is too much a 
eulogy of Lord Northcliffe by his chief 
assistant. But it contains a good deal 
of interesting description of the sundry 
ingenious devices by which Lord North- 
cliffe spread his propaganda. Some of 
them, indeed, seem a little ridiculous; 
such as the placing of phonographs in 
No-Man’s Land playing Czech, Polish, 
and other tunes: a plagiarism from Or- 
pheus! But there is much that is truly 
ingenious and spicy, of sorts. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing in 
the book is the light it throws on the 
psychology of the propagandist. He in- 
evitably becomes subdued to what he 
works in, like the dyer’s hand. The au- 
thor, apparently an honest man before 
he turned propagandist, becomes sancti- 
monious, unctuous in praise of his kind 
of propaganda. We should make no mis- 
take. The propaganda least offensive to 
the mental and moral olfactories is viti- 
ated by Mendacity. It can sometimes be 
justified, like the use of poison-gas, on 
the ground of necessity, but not on the 
ground of its absolute virtues. It is only 
a higher kind of advertisement. And 
advertisement is simply an_allotropic 
form of Mendacity; sometimes almost 
compact of Truth, but always leavened 
by a soupcon of Mendacity, or Exaggera- 
tion (which is the same thing). Pro- 
hibitionist tactics and the Inter-Church 
World Movement sufficiently reveal the 
essential character of Propaganda, even 
when one has a right to expect to find 
it most honest and respectable. 

The Germans have given the hint as 
to what is after all the most effective 
sort of propaganda—namely, educational, 
addressed to the plastic mind of child- 
hood. 

The Bolshevists have taken the hint; 
witness their school system. They have 
indeed exhaustively studied the whole 
subject; witness the Academies of Propa- 


ganda at Moscow and Tashkent, the in- 
finite Red Literature, their super-mas- 
tery of all the devices known to us West- 
erners. The book under review is well 
enough, but the Muscovites have made 
it technically obsolete; it has merely an 
historical interest. 
HENRY W. BUNN 


The Panama Affair 


THe GREAT ADVENTURE OF PANAMA. And Its 
Relation to the World War. By Philippe 
Bunau-Varilla. New York: Doubleday, 


Page & Co. 
UCH of this we have had before. 
But the story of German intrigue in 
Colombia is, in a measure, new. At least 
no one, so far as we are aware, has pre- 
viously elaborated the subject. The story 
is interesting and plausible; and there 
is no reason to doubt that the deter- 
mining influence on the rejection of the 
Hay-Herron treaty was exercised from 
Berlin. 

Somewhere, however, limits must be 
drawn to the theory of German (or in 
earlier times, Prussian) propaganda. It- 
can not explain everything. That Ger- 
man influence wrecked De Lesseps and 
the French Panama Company may well 
be true; and the indictment for high 
treason, a year ago, of Ernest Judet, the 
Parisian journalist, who in 1892 contrib- 
uted to the Panama crash, may have 
some bearing on the matter. But to 
maintain that German (or Prussian) 
propaganda was employed in the United 
States in 1866-67 against the French 
occupation of Mexico, and in 1871 to 
draw from President Grant a formal 
tribute to the constitution of the newly 
formed German Empire, is to make a too 
liberal application of the theory. Gen- 
eral Grant did, indeed, use strange and 
ill-considered words, judged in the light 
of what happened in August, 1914. “The 
local Governments of these several mem- 
bers of the [German] union,” he wrote 
(message to Congress, February 7, 
1871), “are preserved, while the power 
conferred upon the chief imparts 
strength for the purposes of self-de- 
fense without authority to enter upon 
wars of conquest and ambition.” But 
any one, even wholly remote from the 
influence of Prussian propaganda, might 
have held such a view in 1871. 

The author finds Teutonic influences 
tirelessly at work everywhere, and his 
narrative is largely the account of his 
own exploits in checkmating and over- 
coming Teutonic designs. No intricate 
plot is too much for his penetration, 
and with unfailing resourcefulness and 
sleepless activity he meets the most crit- 
ical situations. Always he is  fore- 
warned, forearmed, and successful. It 
would all sound so much better if it were 
told by another. But there being no 
other to tell it, we must take it in the 
first person singular. 
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Still, it is not lightly to be dismissed 
because of the ebullient egotism with 
which it is written. It is a retrospective 
summing up, a detailed résumé, seven- 
teen years after, of an event that aroused 
most bitter controversy and that still 
leaves rankling memories. The testimony 
of the chief actor in the drama is worth 
listening to. There will always be per- 
sons who hold to the belief or the suspi- 
cion that in some way officials of the 
American Government were involved in 
the Isthmian revolution. Bunau-Varilla 
denies this complicity now as he did at 
the time. “In spite of the concealed, 
disguised, or open accusations against 
the Roosevelt policy,” he writes, “noth- 
ing has been brought for sixteen years 
to support the slightest shadow of a 
proof of complicity between the Ameri- 
can Government and the Panama revo- 
lutionists.” What Bunau-Varilla did, 
and what, from a sense of propriety, he 
refrained from doing, he tells straight- 
forwardly; and though the rhetoric is 
exuberant and the egotism flaunting, the 
account must be accepted as substan- 
tially accurate. “I gave him” [Bunau- 
Varilla}, wrote Roosevelt in 1916, “no 
aid or encouragement. . . . No one con- 
nected with the American Government 
instigated the revolution.” In spite of 
numberless hints and accusations, this 
declaration, we think, will be sustained 
by history. 

It is not to be denied that there are 
discrepancies in the account. But they 
resolve themselves, in the main, into dis- 
crepancies of rhetorical emphasis rather 
than of substance. Such a statement as 
that “the revolution . . . was due to the 
unanimous explosion of a whole nation” 
is a mere indulgence in words. The 
statement that when the Nashville ar- 
rived in Colon harbor” a burst of deliri- 
ous enthusiasm shook the whole Isthmus” 
is another. They do not harmonize with 
the account of the strenuous labors of 
the author to promote the revolution; 
nor with his admission that had the Co- 
lombian troops “arrived twenty-four 
hours earlier nobody would have made a 
move” and everything would have been 
lost. That there was a native revolu- 
tionary movement on the Isthmus can not 
be denied; and the journey of Amador, 
independently of Bunau-Varilla, to New 
York in quest of funds, is in itself a 
sufficient proof that the movement ex- 
isted. But, after all, it was an opera- 
bouffe affair; and those who, like the 
present reviewer, saw the Isthmus in 
post-revolutionary days and sought first- 
hand knowledge about the insurrection, 
would never dream of describing the 
event in the gorgeous terms of Bunau- 
Varilla. 

Even so, one may hold with the author 
that what there was of it was a justified 
revolution, and that Colombia, through 
her expectation of graft and her part- 


nership in German intrigue, which led 
to the rejection of the Hay-Herron 
treaty, had forfeited her own rights. 
One may further hold that though with- 
out the presence of the Nashville there 
would have been no revolution, still the 
American Government was _ perfectly 
within its treaty rights in sending the 
vessel there and in warning General 
Tovar against starting anything of a mil- 
itary nature within gunshot of the rail- 
way. This view gains ground as time 
runs and as partisan clamor dies out. 
Bunau-Varilla, in spite of the many de- 
fects of his book, makes the situation 
and circumstances clear to any one’s 
comprehension. 


The New Woman and 
the Old 


Tue Romantic. By May Sinclair. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

Tue InevitaB_e. By Louis Couperus. Trans- 
lated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 

“(NONWAY was an out and out degen- 

erate. He couldn’t help that. He 
suffered from some physical disability. 

He went through everything. It made 

him so that he couldn’t live a man’s life. 

He was afraid to enter a profession. He 

was afraid of women And he 

could feel passion, mind you, though he 
couldn’t act it I suppose he 
could feel courage, too, only somehow he 
couldn’t make it work.” Such is the final 
diagnosis, by an army surgeon and psy- 
chotherapist, of Miss Sinclair’s “roman- 
tic’ John Conway, pivotal figure in her 
latest study of morbid sex relations. 

Sickness and abnormality are as much 

the province of an artist as health and the 

norm, but it is a minor and decadent art 
which habitually emphasizes them. Miss 

Sinclair began her work in the nineties; 

her twentieth-century modernism has 

never cleared itself of the yellow-bookish 
taint of that period.. As a sympathetic 
portrait of degeneracy, John Conway 
takes us back to Dorian Grey. But the 
other people are modern “to the minute.” 

Charlotte Redhead belongs to a race 

Wilde did not live to see—the race of the 

Ann Veronicas, the Hilda Lessways, the 

Sylvia Scarletts, and the Marie Ivanov- 

nas, to whom we have now pretty thor- 

oughly knuckled under—in books, at 
least. Theirs is that single standard 
whereon is inscribed the insignificance of 
chastity and of the monogamic instinct 
in either sex. In our reaction from the 
cruel hypocrisy of the code which for the 
same fault condemned a woman as fallen 
or ruined, while the man was acquitted 
as fast or gay, we seem to demand not 
so much a sharing of virtue or obloquy 
for the male as a share of immunity for 
the female. A favorite situation in the 
very latest fiction presents the heroine 
(modern style) confessing to the man 


whom she wishes to marry that she is 
not a virgin, and the man cheerfully as- 
suring her that it is not of the least con- 
sequence. Thus endeth “The Romantic” 
—somewhat gratuitously, since Char- 
lotte’s “affair” antedates the present ac- 
tion. However, her relations with “the 
romantic” have been guarded by nature, 
so an early amour has to be postulated 
if the point of immunity is to be raised 
at all. 

The action presently involves us in the 
full fury of the “Belgian front.” Char- 
lotte and Conway have organized a small 
ambulance unit. As in the “The Belfry,” 
Miss Sinclair uses the war as a touch- 
stone or solvent of her problems of indi- 
vidual character and destiny. Conway 
goes down in his weakness, Charlotte 
comes through in her strength—such 
strength as is compatible with her long 
endurance of the piteous Conway. He 
adores valor, but is a helpless coward. 
Charlotte’s spirited colaborer, Trixie 
Rankin, puts the case with that admi- 
rable clarity and vigor which is now, we 
gather, the accent of the upper-class Eng- 
lishwoman: 


“It’s no good lying to me, Charlotte, I 
know too much. I know he had orders to 
go to Zele himself and the damned coward 
funked it. I’ve a good mind to report 
him to Headquarters.” . “a; 
you won’t do that. You wouldn’t be such 
a putrid beast.” “If I don’t, 
Charlotte, it’s because I like you. You’re 
the pluckiest little blighter in the world. 
But [ll tell you what I shall do. Next 
time your Mr. Conway’s ordered on a job 
he doesn’t fancy, I’ll go with him and 
hold his nose down to it by the scruff of 
his neck. If he was my man I’d bloody 
well tell him what I thought of him.” 

From its jacket may be gathered 
somewhat doubtfully that “The Inevita- 
ble” is a later and more mature work 
than those novels by Couperus which 
have already been translated by Mr. de 
Mattos. It reveals, at all events, quite 
another than the relentless ironist of the 
“Books of the Small Souls” and “Old 
People and the Things that Pass,” than 
the graceful comedist of “The Tour,” or 
even than the somewhat precious “‘sensi- 
tivist” of “Ecstasy.” This is a book of 
richer sensitism and kindlier irony. The 
publisher calls it “a modern novel of cos- 
mopolitan life in Rome and on the French 
Riviera.” So it is, if you choose to take 
it so. 


full expression in these pages, as well as 
his sense of racial contrasts and interplay 
among those who chance to meet on alien 
soil. The Roman pension of the Mar- 


chesa Belloni shelters strange table-fel- 
lows, German, English, American, and 
other Dutch besides the Dutchwoman 
who is our chief concern, Cornélie van 
She is young, beautiful, and sensi- 
Married very young to a Baron 


Loo. 
tive. 


As in “The Tour,” the author’s | 
interest in antiquity and in art finds very | 
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Brox, she has revolted from his casual 
masterfulness and “caveman” morals. 
Half-weary of her after a year, he has 
given her a divorce, and she turns from 
The Hague and her ungrateful social 
plight to Rome, as refuge and site for 
the building of a new life. Out of her 
experience she has developed advanced 
views. In her early Roman days she 
writes a spirited essay on woman and 
divorce which is greatly applauded by 
feminists the world over. But she is not 
the woman to be alone, and a young fel- 
low-countryman, a dilettante and idealist 
of somewhat eccentric personality, be- 
comes her comrade and presently her 
lover. He wishes to marry her, but she 
resists from an instinct which she herself 
hardly comprehends till her former hus- 
band appears on the scene. He has heard 
of her theories and her love-affair, and 
looks her up out of curiosity. But he 
finds her charming; and coolly reasserts 
his right to her. Then she realizes that 
she has never ceased to feel herself his 
wife. And since she is at heart the old- 
fashioned woman, the woman who may 
be the mistress of a slave, but owes wife- 
hood only to a master, she goes back to 
her mate. It is “the inevitable,” these 
two being what they are; inevitable also, 
though disconcerting to both views of 
woman, the sentimental and the cynical, 
between which Anglo-Saxondom contin- 
ues to waver, is the completeness of Cor- 
nélie’s recapture. 
H. W. BOYNTON 


Efficiency Engineers 


PersoNaL ErricieENcy 1n Business. By Ed- 
ward Earle Purinton. New York: Robert 
M. McBride & Company. 

WHEN THE WorKMEN Hep You MANAGE. By 
William R. Basset. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. 

Common SENSE AND Lasour. By Samuel 
Crowther. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Company. 

Common SENSE IN Laspor MANAGEMENT. By 
Neil M. Clark. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

HE successful business man who feels, 

as some do, that his prosperity has 
been due to himself alone, and not to 
chance or to the favor of the gods, is 
likely to examine Mr. Purinton’s book 
with a supercilious air, as though an 

“efficiency engineer” could teach him 

nothing and it were quite futile to try 

to write down business experience in a 

book. But one who is not quite so sure 

of himself, or the young fellow who has 
his spurs to win, may well read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest what is here 
written: assured that, if taken with dis- 
crimination and in the proper spirit, it 
will improve his game. For business 
really is a game, the principles and prac- 
tice of which are well known to the best 
players; and of late years this knowledge 
has been collected and sifted and pre- 
sented to business men in handbooks like 


this, even as books on tennis and golf, 
chess and bridge, are offered to those 
who would become proficient in these in- 
teresting pastimes. It is, of course, the 
art rather than the scientific theory of 
business which is here expounded, and 
that not in any fundamental way but as 
a set of rules more or less empirically 
ascertained, which may or may not be ap- 
plicable to particular cases. 


Naturally, Mr. Purinton assumes a 
fatherly attitude toward the neophyte in 
the act and mystery of business, as, like 
Solomon, he utters the seasoned and sen- 
tentious wisdom of the ancients. The 
ingenuous youth, from the very begin- 
ning of his career, should set himself to 
the mastery of his work, not merely in 
its technical details, but in its broader 
aspects as revealed by keen observation, 
conversation with experienced men, and 
the reading of books, magazine reports, 
and all other sources of information. In 
this way the young man will become in- 
dispensable to his employer and will in 
due season receive his reward. Then, too, 
he should learn the job ahead, not for 
the sake of supplanting his senior col- 
leagues, but to be ready, in case they 
should move on, to step into their shoes. 
Indeed, he should look still farther ahead, 
to opportunities of large responsibility 
and remuneration that will surely come 
with the lapse of years. He should seek, 
first of all, to render service or produce 
commodities of unequaled quality, after 
which he may practise all the acts of 
salesmanship in disposing of them to the 
best advantage. To that end he should 
make a profound study of human nature, 
that he may know how to touch the 
springs of action and persuade people, 
for their own good, to buy what he has 
to sell. Finally, and this might have been 
mentioned at the beginning, the young 
business man should take good care of 
his health; he should eat well, take a 
proper amount of exercise, drink five 
glasses of water every day, take frequent 
baths and minor ablutions, always using 
his own towel, soap, and sponge—in 
brief, he should so regulate his life in 
every department as to keep his body fit, 
his mind clean, and his soul ready for 
the success which, barring accidents, is 
sure to come. 

And, after all that, when he has ar- 
rived at the summit of his ambition, he 
will sit in the seat of the mighty—a 
leather-cushioned mahogany or walnut 
chair at a flat-top desk of the same mate- 
rial in a well-appointed office equipped 
with push-buttons that will bring all the 
resources of the specialized staff; the 
filing cases and the reference library to 
his hand at a moment’s notice. Then he 
will never do anything that can be done 
by proxy. He will know all that is going 
on, in and out of the establishment, he 
will also read and answer letters, receive 
reports, hold interviews, consider sugges- 


tions, make decisions, determine policies, 
initiate movements, and in general be 
the central directing power of the whole 
concern. During the day all this mass of 
business will receive attention and, as 
each item is disposed of, a record will be 
made and properly filed, so that toward 
evening, or probably in the middle of the 
afternoon, the desk will be as clean as 
it was in the morning, and the master 
of business efficiency may leave the of- 
fice with the satisfaction of having had 
a well-spent day. 


One can not contemplate the smug citi- 
zen here portrayed without a feeling of 
envy and a complex sense of inferiority, 
which is by no means removed by looking 
at the cruel test tables devised for the 
purpose of showing professional people, 
as well as common business men, how 
inefficient they are and how they can 
practise self-improvement. Examine 
yourself, for example, by the “Personal 
Production Test” on page 297. “Do you 
regard salesmanship a science, a duty, a 
pleasure, and a habit?” ‘Have you set 
out to double your income in ten years?” 
“Would you stake your personal reputa- 
tion on your professional work?” And 
so on to the twenty-fifth question. 

“Weighed in the balance and found 
wanting” is the verdict which the com- 
mon man must give after spiritual exer- 
cises like these. Yet he may console him- 
self with the thought that his brain is 
something more than a filing cabinet, 
that the root of the matter may be in 
him though he can not live by rule, and 
that he may be a useful and picturesque 
member of the business fraternity and 
yet have a skeleton in his office—a dis- 
orderly roll-top desk. 

The books of Mr. Basset, Mr. Crow- 
ther, and Mr. Clark are supplementary to 
that of Mr. Purinton in that personal 
efficiency and system are regarded as the 
sine qua non of every phase of business 
management, including the “handling” of 
men. The industrial engineer is a spe- 
cialist in this line. He knows all the 
experiments that have ever been tried in 
the way of reconciling capital and labor, 
and is able to show how trouble may be 
averted by the application of common 
sense to industrial relationships. Here 
much is said of the repression of crafts- 
manship and the creative instinct, slav- 
ery to the machine, the evils of low price 
rates, the tyranny of foreman, restric- 
tion of output, labor turnover, fatigue, 
recognition of unions, failure of profit- 
sharing and paternalism, the fetish of 
industrial democracy, shop committees, 
shop stewards, the Whitley Plan, the ex- 
periment of Lever Brothers, Filene Sons, 
Procter & Gamble, Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx, and other model employers. 

After this comprehensive survey, one 
rather expects a panacea, but no panacea 
is offered. All of these writers agree in 
regarding the wage system, though by 
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no means perfect, as the natural and in- 
evitable relationship between employer 
and employee, both of whom should try 
to make the best of it. Profit-sharing 
fails because it confuses two distinct re- 
turns—wages, which belong to the la- 
borer as such, and profits, which belong 
to the business man who creates them. 
Nevertheless, it is difficult to separate 
the joint returns into their component 
parts. Mr. Basset states the problem 
thus: 

“To find a ratio between wages and 
cost of production that will insure to 
the worker his proper share and to the 
capitalist a product that may be sold at 
a profit, and at the same time constantly 
to decrease in this process the costs, so 
that the product may be distributed in 
increasing volume and the values pre- 
served so that the wages when paid may 
mean something. This is obviously a 
management problem and not merely a 
wage problem.” 

The conclusion evidently is that what 
the industrial world most needs is a more 
friendly feeling between employer and 
employee based on the philosophy of the 
square deal. This involves, either explic- 
itly or tacitly, a treaty between both par- 
ties in which each agrees to do his very 
best toward the common end of quantity 
and quality production, with the under- 
standing that the joint product is to be 
divided according to the contribution of 
each in so far as that can be ascertained. 
Under such conditions there could be no 
valid objection to industrial democracy, 
shop committees, piece rates or scientific 
management, and even the hated shop 
watch might be tolerated if used for the 
common good. The only trouble—but a 
very serious one—is to find men able to 
manage the human side of industrial af- 
fairs. Almost any scheme will work well 
under the right management, and any 
plan will fail if the wrong people are in 
control. Possibly, in their search for the 
ideal employment manager and diplomat, 
business men have been looking in the 
wrong direction. Perhaps he is not one 
of those dehumanized efficiency engi- 
neers, but a far more genial personality 
—the man of the disorderly desk. 


J. E. LE ROSSIGNOL 


Mazzini’s Letters 


To AN EnciisH Famiry, 1844-1854. Edited 
and with an Introduction by E. F. Rich- 
ards. Illustrated with Portraits. New 
York: John Lane Company. 
NOTABLE addition to the Mazzini 

literature is made in this consider- 
able volume of several hundred letters 
from Mazzini to the members of the 

Ashurst family. After Mazzini fled to 

England, he found that his letters were 

being opened in the English post office 

and that, through the information thus 
obtained, the safety and lives of some 


of his friends in Italy were being en- 
dangered. He protested, and Carlyle 
supportec his protest in a noble letter to 
the Times. Among the many expressions 
of sympathy which poured in upon Maz- 
zini at this time, the one which bore for 
him the greatest personal consequences 
was that from William Henry Ashurst 
and his daughters, Eliza and Emily. 
Their house at Muswell Hill, near Lon- 
don, soon became for him a place of fre- 
quent visits on Sundays, when he could 
snatch a few hours from his incessant 
pressure of work. A close relationship 
of mutual affection and devotion devel- 
oped between him and Emily Ashurst. 
In fact, there fluttered for a moment in 
the heart of Emily and her parents the 
hope of a still closer relationship with 
the Italian patriot. But Mazzini, who 
was much older, felt that his whole devo- 
tion in life must be directed toward the 
liberation of his oppressed country. 
Italy, free and united, was to be his only 
bride; but the affectionate relations be- 
tween him and Emily and her brothers 
and sisters continued, and gave rise to 
these letters which are here published 
for the first time. The greater part of 
them are to Emily. She copied, arranged, 
and annotated them more than a genera- 
tion ago, but her health did not allow 
her to see them through the press be- 
fore her death. That has been done by 
another devoted hand. 


These letters to the Ashurst family 
are in the main more valuable in throw- 
ing light on Mazzini’s own life and char- 
acter than on the events in the struggle 
for Italian Unity. They reveal the un- 
tiring zeal with which he was constantly 
at work in England, writing letters, con- 
ducting a school for Italian boys in Lon- 
don, making addresses, and organizing 
the People’s International League. The 
aim of this League was to enlighten the 
British public as to political conditions 
in Italy, to disseminate the principles of 
national freedom, and to build up an effi- 
cient public opinion in favor of the right 
of every people to self-government and 
national unity. The letters continually 
reveal his remarkable prescience, as when 
he declared in 1843: “In Austria there 
is a Slav movement which no one troubles 
about, but which one day, when united 
with our work, will wipe Austria off the 
map of Europe.” When the revolutions 
of 1848 broke out, he hurried from Lon- 
don to Paris, and from Paris to Italy; 
his letters during these feverish weeks 
give a vivid impression of the ups and 
downs of the patriotic hopes which were 
soon to be crushed under the weight of 
Austrian armies and Piedmontese mod- 
erate monarchists. Mazzini was bitterly 
disappointed in Charles Albert and was 
unwilling to endanger his hope for Ital- 
ian unity by a compromise with the Pied- 
montese king: “Let Charles Albert 
break openly every diplomatic tie, every 


connection with other princes; let him 
sign a proclamation to Italy for absolute 


unity, with Rome as a metropolis, and ' 


for an overthrow of all other Italian 
princes; we shall be soldiers under his 
banners; se no, no.” 

One of the most interesting and 
charming of the letters is one to the 
seven-year-old niece of the Ashursts, 
in which Mazzini sets out to explain 
in simple language the great cause which 
he had at heart: “You know, dear Caro- 
line, that Italy is my country, that land 
in which I have been born, where my 
mamma still lives and my father and my 
sisters, and many good relations and 
friends whom I have not seen since six- 
teen years. Now, in Italy, there are 
two sets of people: the good people and 
the bad people. The good people, thank 
God, are many; they are almost all the 
Italians; the bad people are very few; 
but they are supported by thousands of 
foreigners, called Austrians. . . .” 


The Anthropologist in 
Search of Origins 


PrimitivE Society. By Robert H. Lowie. 

New York: Boni and Liveright. 

R. LOWIE’S contribution to a pecu- 

liarly intricate problem is of un- 
usual value. Of the chief inventions that 
mark human progress, there are in mu- 
seums and books fairly adequate ac- 
counts. They illustrate the technological 
side of man’s control over the resources 
and forces of nature in ministering to 
his needs and comforts. The present- 
day American animus and energy con- 
centrate upon this single expression of 
the body cultural with quite an unprece- 
dented emphasis. Language and science 
represent the great intellectual inven- 
tions; the language arts and the arts of 
form and tone and dramatic representa- 
tion reflect the poetic mind in inventive 
mood. But what may well be regarded 
as the most formative invention relates 
to the organization of the bonds and 
ties, the customs and taboos, the asso- 
ciations and affiliations, that keep men 
together and hold them apart in castes 
and stations. Social institutions are 
peculiarly significant psychological inven- 
tions. Nowhere does the intricacy of 
the primitive mind reveal itself so strik- 
ingly as in the versatile structure of so- 
ciety. 

Dr. Lowie reviews the rich material of 
social organization with a new insight; 
he discards simple solutions, too much 
dominated by the active social ties as 
we know them, and by the desire to read 
evolutionary conclusions into historical 
data. When once we have acknowledged 
the simple facts that men desire mates, 
and that each group of mankind provides 
for future generations, we have allowed 
for biological rule. The family is thus 


established but in every sort and condi- 
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The marriage 


tion and circumstance. 
ties limit the selection of mates; but 
what is tabooed in one group is pre- 


scribed in another. Marriage within 
and marriage without the clan; a clan 
or clans standing as a marriage clan to 
another or others; the right or obliga- 
tion of a man to marry his brother’s 
widow; the divergent relationships pa- 
ternal and maternal; the extensions and 
limitations of kinship; the influence of 
property and privilege, inheritance, and 
primogeniture; the feminine and mascu- 
line stratification of society by occupa- 
tion, residence, age, exclusive sects, and 
cults; these are but a few of the rami- 
fications by which a sense of kinship or 
other psychological cohesion is estab- 
lished, which by artificial cultivation 
becomes the tradition and thus the mo- 
tive force of society, primitive and ad- 
vanced. Of special importance are those 
more selective associations, cults and 
secret fraternities, guilds, and caste, hon- 
ors, and ranks, which determine station 
along with and above the kinship ties of 
descent. The larger social relations in- 
corporated in institutions and govern- 
ments, in accredited ranks and authori- 
ties, most despotically in ruling castes 
and slavery, still further complicate the 
many-sided social relations of a member 
of so-called primitive society—whose so- 
cial relations indeed may be far more 
complex than those of an average, indus- 
trialized, standardized, twentieth-century 
citizen of the humbler orders. It is this 
very intricate set of relations, illustrated 
by data derived from the near and far 
cornets of the earth, that Dr. Lowie pre- 
sents in effective manner. 
Generalizations, though difficult, are 
not inaccessible. Cultural forms are as 
predominantly artificial upon a natural 
basis; the difficulty and the danger is to 
mistake for a nature-ordained relation 
what is far more the result of artifice 
under the stress of condition or the im- 
petus of an early set, or the diffusion of 
a congenial or even an imposed cultural 
pattern. These things come to be, rather 
than must be as they are; but, once 
started, rule as traditions with all the 
vigor and rigor of the originally 
ordained. What shall be the social rela- 
tions of sex, what their several privileges 
and disqualifications, what shall be the 
division of labor between the sexes; 
what the maternal and what the paternal 
range of influence; these issues, artificial 
upon a natural basis, do not readily re- 
veal the mode and measure of their de- 
pendence on each of the dual factors. 
But the diversity of cultural products 
under similar conditions and the simi- 
larity of’ the comparable order of result- 
ants under very different conditioning, 
indicates that similarity of effect is not 
lightly to be taken as proof of a common 
psychological cause, nor diversity as 
proof of its absence. There is independ- 





ent evolution from like causes and con- 
vergent evolution from unlike causes; 
and more and more through the diffusion 
of culture there is an interaction of so- 
cial products which affects even the rela- 
tively stable and conservative social re- 
lations. Problems of origin constantly 
face the anthropologist; next, the proper 
appraisal of the ultimate factors forming 
the social structure, and along with these 
there emerges that persistent problem of 
improvement in cultural levels. 

Whether we discover a trend upward 
or merely a diversity will depend upon 
the values we cherish, and the bias of 
our entries on the credit and debit side 
of civilization. Democracy, general hap- 
piness, the emergence of the abler and 
better individuals, the free expression of 
personality, have been selected by one 
and another moralist as the pivotal test 
of cultural value. Just what we value 
in our social system and why we value it 
is a deeper question than the ordinary 
citizen, floating with the current of 
tradition or immersed in the routine of 
circumstance, commonly ponders. When 
unquestioning acceptance gives way, as 
in these parlous times, to questionings of 
the established order, they apply to 
superficial rather than to fundamental 
issues. The anthropologist cuts deeper 
in his skeptic moods. “To that plan- 
less hodgepodge, that thing of shreds and 
patches called civilization, the historian 
can no longer yield superstitious rever- 
ence. He will realize better than others 
the obstacles to infusing design into that 
amorphous product; but in thought at 
least he will not grovel before it in 
fatalistic acquiescence; but dream of a 
rational scheme to supplant the chaotic 
jumble.” 

JOSEPH JASTROW 


Vespers and Matins 


GATEs OF PARADISE AND OTHER Poems. By Ed- 
win Markham. New York: Doubleday, 
Page and Company. 

Poems By A LittLe Girt. By Hilda Conkling. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

Spires AND Poprars. The Yale Series. By 
Alfred Raymond Bellinger. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 

War: AN Ode AND OTHER Poems. By Ron- 
ald Campbell MacFie. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 

Kossovo: Heroic SonGs OF THE SeRBs. Trans- 
lated by Helen Rootham. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 

HE concluding pages of Mr. Mark- 
ham’s “Gates of Paradise” are oc- 
cupied with favorable comments on the 
poet by critics and poets of distinction. 

I propose to couple some of these quo- 

tations with brief excerpts from Mr. 

Markham’s poetry. The excerpts con- 

sist invariably of the first four lines of 

a continuous series of poems in the 

present book. 

have no specific reference to the ex- 





The criticisms of course: 


cerpts with which they are paired, nor to 

the “Gates of Paradise.” 

1. In the falling twilight, soft and still, 

A ploughman trudges over the hill; 

While down the glory in the west 

A crane swings swiftly to her nest. 

Edwin Markham is our greatest living 
poet.—Joyce Kilmer. 

2. We all are blind until we see 

That in the human plan 

Nothing is worth the making if 

It does not make the man. 

Edwin Markham, the master-poet of 
our choir.—George Sterling. 

3. Bleak was earth for many a day; 

Snows of tempest whirled and whirled; 

Now the flowers are on the way: 

April’s coming down the world. 

A poem by Markham is a national 
event.—Robert Underwood Johnson. 

4. I would my soul were like the bird 
That dares the vastness undeterred. 

Look, where the bluebird on the bough 

Breaks into rapture even now! 

Edwin Markham, king among poets.— 
Salamon de la Selva. 

5. They who can smile when others hate, 
Nor bind the heart with frosts of fate, 
Their feet will go with laughter bold 
The green roads of the Never-Old. 

The heights where stand a Keats, a 
Markham, a Milton.—Eden Phillpots. 

6. Time and I have a happy truce: 

He found at last it was no use 

To blunt his swinging scythe on me: 

So he agrees to let me be. 

Edwin Markham is a great poet, a 
great man.—William Griffith. 

7. Be still, be still, O soul, 

As the peaks from pole to pole. 

All shores are silent as the moon to-night; 

All birds are resting from their ocean flight. 

Edwin Markham is one of the great- 
est poets of the age.—Francis Grierson. 
8. Has the bright sun set? 

Has the gale grown stronger? 

Still we'll not grieve yet: 

We will sing a little longer! 

The name of Edwin Markham will 
echo down the centuries—Thomas Mar- 
shall, Vice-President. 

9. Ladies, ladies, have a care: ; 

You have cheered a world of sighs: 

There is witchcraft in your hair, 

There is danger in your eyes. 

Edwin Markham is a poet with a 
world vision.—John Galsworthy. 

I have nothing to add; I leave the 
criticism of Mr. Markham to his verses 
and his friends. 

The four-to-nine-year-old Hilda Conk- 
ling, the writer of “Poems by a Little 
Girl,” is undoubtedly a remarkable 
little person. The poems, which are 
many and short, are all in free verse, 
and the handling of the verse-form is 
skillful, though not masterly. The ma- 
terial consists almost wholly of images 
drawn almost exclusively from landscape 
in the sharply vague or vaguely sharp 
imagist fashion which suits a precise 
child or a vague adult. The attitude 
of childhood and imagism alike is the 
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attitude of irrational but highly selec- 
tive wonder. Neither interprets; each 
gives an edge to mystery. Hilda Conk- 
ling has a meditativeness which, though 
it rarely condenses into meditation, is 
artistically helpful, and she has that 
power of emphatic stoppage which is in- 
frequent and notable in a child. There 
are similes some of which, like the com- 
parison of stars to goldfish are pretty 
and meaningless, while others, like the 
comparison of a snowy morning to the in- 
side of a snow-apple, are in their way 
discoveries. She is seen at her best 
in “I Am,” where the style reveals a fine 
discipline, and the pulse-beat is quicker 
than usual (it is the artist, not the child, 
that feels in Hilda) : 


I am willowy boughs 
For coolness; 

I am gold-finch wings 
For darkness ; 

I am a little grape 
Thinking of September, 
I am a very small violet 
Thinking of May. 

Whether it is good for a child to be- 
come a public figure at nine years old, 
even if at that age her work deserves 
publicity, is a point on which opinions 
would divide. Privacy is salutary for 
growth, and buds, as the sharp-eyed 
Hilda has doubtless long ere this found 
out, are content to rest long in the sheath 
before their disclosure or publication in 
the blossom. There is also the double 
chance that the person who has pub- 
lished verse at nine may at twenty-one 
be ashamed of its inferiority, or of its 
superiority, to his later output. 

There is a shy charm, a noiseless— 
one had almost said a soundless—music 
in Mr. Alfred Raymond Bellinger’s 
“Spires and Poplars.” The melodies 
do not surprise or enchant, but they 
please delicately, please in the full, rare 
sense of that unobtrusively expressive 
word. Dr. R. C. MacFie, who writes 
an ode on war, and who is possessed of 
tunes without ideas or judgment, is best 
in poems like “To a Lady in the Read- 
ing-Room of the British Museum,” 
where the scope for tunes is unlimited 
and the demand for intellect is inappre- 
ciable. 

Kossovo, historically the name of a 
battle which the Serbians lost to the 
Turks in 1389, furnishes Miss Helen 
Rootham with a title for her transla- 
tion of nine ballads on that event, which 
are printed flank to flank and also face 
to face with the originals. The Ser- 
bian folksongs are said to afford the 
clearest available insight into what we 
may call the embryology of the Homeric 
epic. Fashioned by the Serbian peas- 
antry, they have fashioned that peasan- 
try in turn, and the aptitude—to say 
nothing of the appetite—for metre in 
the race is so extraordinary that a peas- 
ant recites in blank verse to admiring 
multitudes a debate on the budget in the 


National Assembly. Blank verse in 
trochaic decasyllables is the metre of 
Miss Rootham’s ballads, and they recall 
in their effect the chansons de geste, 
though they lack that urgent and ser- 
ried assonance which gives an impres- 
sion of throng and concourse, almost 
of vortical convergence, to the French 
verses. They are good poems even for 
us; their sheer probity is a joy. They 
have that rudeness touched with ele- 
gance—so different from mere rudeness 
—which is the spell of ancient song for 
modern taste. They disclose that Ho- 
meric love and reverence for fabrics, tex- 
tile or metallic, which makes us wonder 
sometimes if any human being has really 
seen a woof or felt a blade since our 
great factories and foundries saw the 
light. They are brave and simple, and 
their boyishness does not impair their 
manhood. 
O. W. FIRKINS 


The Run of the Shelves 


Ih “An English Wife in Berlin,” by 
Evelyn, Princess Bliicher (Dutton), 
much information is given about titled 
personages and a few graphic pen pic- 
tures of incidents in Germany during the 
war and just after, especially during the 
Revolution of 1918. It also confirms the 
stories of hardships which Germans suf- 
fered as early as 1915, and more and 
more from that time on. But Princess 
Bliicher’s book adds hardly any fact of 
importance or of permanent historical 
value. The author saw German life dur- 
ing the war from only a few angles. 
Those years of her life were divided 
almost entirely between the Hotel Es- 
planade in Berlin and her husband’s es- 
tate in Silesia, and in both of these places 
her associates consisted chiefly of other 
“internationals,” women who had mar- 
ried Germans with titles. Of the German 
language she knew very little, for her 
dealings with the Kommandantur on a 
mildly interesting occasion had to be con- 
ducted through an interpreter. For this 
reason, when she reports remarks which 
Germans were said to have made to each 
other in German, the accuracy of her re- 
ports must be largely discounted. In 
fact, many such remarks as reported by 
Princess Bliicher must be ruled out alto- 
gether, as she cites no source of her in- 
formation in many of these cases, and 
the reader is left to accept her reports 
as part of the gossip at the Esplanade. 
The attraction of the book for the gen- 
eral public lies almost wholly in the ap- 
peal which it makes to persons who are 
interested in people of title for the title’s 
sake. 


One opens a new volume of William 
Rose Benét with quickened expectation. 
In the flash of his name, the sorcery of 
his titles, the splendor of his settings, 


the audacity of his themes, there is a 
summons, almost a reveillée. In “Moons 
of Grandeur” (Doran) we have the effect 
of a messenger cloaked and sworded, 
booted and spurred, arriving at full gal- 
lop in some piazza of the Renaissance 
with dispatches in his berretta. One 
misses in the reading of the book only— 
the despatches. In these pictures of 
Renaissance Italy (to which episodes 
from greyer and grimmer lands are su- 
peradded) Mr. Benét proves his posses- 
sion of rhythm, of knowledge, of an 
allusiveness as ingathering as a scythe, 
of energy, of a lambent and vibrant pic- 
turesqueness, of the gait and swing, if 
not the soul, of passion. One is finally 
much surer of the appeal of the visage 
of the Renaissance to his eye than of 
the appeal of its heart to his sym- 
pathy. The reader feels somehow that 
the relation of the poet to the man in Mr. 
Benét is that of a sumptuous visitor to 
a manly and simple host. Alfred de 
Musset could produce a “Lorenzaccio,” 
paying for it the price of being Alfred de 
Musset. Mr. Benét can not produce a 
Lorenzaccio, and his compensation is 
that he is William Rose Benét. He is 
lonely in the gorgeous Renaissance; he 
gets nearer to Taillefer, much nearer to 
Edward Webbe, English gunner, whose 
tale, as he says, 

Warms me like firelight jeweling old wine 
In some ghost inn hung with the golden fleece! 
The reader comes closest to Mr. Benét, 
perhaps, when the poet writes to Sin- 
clair Lewis about the possibilities of 
babies or to Don Marquis about the me- 
nagerie of bright-eyed sins which he 
houses in his restless spirit. In the 
former poem he rhymes “crib” with 
“Sennacherib.” There is something in 
Mr. Benét’s personality which rhymes 
“crib” with “Sennacherib,” and “Moons 
of Grandeur,” with all its attractions, 
errs somewhat in the obscuration of the 
rhyme. 


A somewhat unusual line of investiga- 
tion in the field of history has been ren- 
dered by Mr. James E. Gillespie in his 
volume entitled, “The Influence of Over- 
seas Expansion in England to 1700” 
(Columbia University Studies in His- 
tory, Economics, and Public Laws, Vol. 
xci, No. 1. New York, 1920), which 
deals with the development of England 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. It is a commonplace of Eng- 
lish history to say that during these cen- 
turies England passed from the obscurity 
and poverty of a small island kingdom to 
the richness, enthusiasm, and national 
confidence of a first-rate power, but it is 
not so common to find the transformation 
worked out in such exact and minute de- 
tail. Mr. Gillespie rightly discovers in 
overseas expansion the most potent cause 
for the rapid rise of the island kingdom, 
and he traces, with a wealth of facts and 
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quotations, the results of such expansion 
upon English customs and manners, so- 
cial relations, religion, thought, science, 
ornamentation and illustration, litera- 
ture, language, and politics. 

The most conspicuous results were 
rather material than spiritual—touching 
food and drink, dress and adornment, 
medical drugs, furnishings for houses 
and gardens, ships, and other objective 
things—but none the less important, 
though more subtle, were the moral and 
intellectual aspects—a sense of freedom 
and individuality, a thirst for knowledge 
of the natural world, a spirit of adven- 
ture, and an awakened scepticism which 
balked at authority and took a more 
tolerant and wholesome view of religious 
things. Equally important was the finan- 
cial aspect—the creation of a capitalistic 
middle class, which derived its wealth 
from overseas enterprise and became the 
promotion of colonies and commerce, set- 
ting its stamp upon governmental policy 
for a century to come. Mr. Gillespie’s 
book, though sometimes inconclusive and 
sometimes unconvincing, particularly in 
what it says of political development, is 
illuminating and suggestive, and opens up 
a new field of observation and research to 
the historical student. 


By way of record we note the publica- 
tion of three new volumes in the Latin 
section and two in the Greek section of 
the “Loeb Classical Library” (Putnams). 
R. M. Gummere adds the second volume 
to his “Epistulae Morales” of Seneca; 
C. R. Haines completes his edition and 
translation of Marcus Cornelius Fronto, 
and W. C. A. Ker adds the second and 
concluding volume to his “Epigrams” of 
Martial. By a curious oversight this last 
work is attributed on the jacket to J. C. 
Rolfe. In Greek we have the ninth vol- 
ume of “Plutarch’s Lives” by Bernadotte 
Perrin (leaving two yet to finish the set), 
and the second instalment of C. F. 
Smith’s Thucydides. The Weekly Review 
has already commented on the inception 
of each of these works, and need say 
nothing now save to acclaim the progress 
of this monumental undertaking. 


James Insley Osborne’s book, “Arthur 
Hugh Clough” (Houghton Mifflin), has 
every feature of a creditable thesis pre- 
sented for the degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osphy in the field of English Literature. 
The unimportant subject is exhaustively 
and exhaustingly studied. Nothing could 
exceed the pains with which we are told 
what a man who is not made interesting 
thought, sixty or seventy-five years ago, 
about states of society, philosophy, and 
religion now almost if not quite extinct. 
Clough’s own work still has animation 
enough to make one who occasionally 
turns his pages forget that he died in 
November, 1861. Mr. Osborne manages 
to remind us that this rather myopic 


groper for truth is no longer living. The 
book is pleasantly printed. 


The author who nowadays writes a 
book on American Government must give 
a hostage to fortune. He can not be sure 
that what he asserts to-day will be true 
to-morrow. If he desires his volume to 
be up-to-the-minute, he must perforce in- 
clude such timely topics as the centraliza- 
tion of executive power, the military 
policy of the Government, the railroad 
situation insofar as it is a govern- 
mental question, the interpretation of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, and the prob- 
abilities involved in the Nineteenth. Yet 
no man can predict what the immediate 
future will bring forth in relation to 
these various problems. 

Again, it is highly desirable to illum- 
inate the outlines of American govern- 
ment by silhouetting them against a 
background of European political institu- 
tions. Contrasts and analogies, when 
skillfully employed, are a great aid to un- 
derstanding. Lord Bryce, a generation 
ago, used this device to great and endur- 
ing advantage. But to-day the whole of 
Europe is a kaleidoscope, affording no 
stable background of comparison. Books 
relating to American government must, 
for the present at least, keep closely to 
the home limits. So Professor Kimball 
in his “National Government of the 
United States” (Ginn and Company) 
marks out his own boundaries clearly and 
keeps within them. His book deals with 
the national branch of the government 
alone. The problems of the State and 
the municipality are not considered. This 
limitation of the field may or may not 
impair the usefulness of the volume as 
a college text-book; much will depend 
upon the drift which college instruction 
in political science may take during the 
next few years. To-day the tendency is 
to provide, in every institution, an ele- 
mentary course which covers all branches 
of American government, and in many 
institutions this course is made compul- 
sory; but we have no assurance that the 
colleges will continue to run in this 
direction. 

Most text-books in political science are 
either so encyclopedic in their array of 
facts or so elusive in their generaliza- 
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tions that they fail to stimulate a stu- 
dent’s mentality, on the one hand, or 
weary him with platitudes, on the other. 
Too many of them are little more than 
channels of propaganda, designed to per- 
suade the reader that we need direct 
legislation, or shorter ballots, or segre- 
gated budgets, or something else in the 
current programme of reform. Pro- 
fessor Kimball gives us a book which 
avoids most of these pitfalls, if not all 
of them. He displays a due sense of pro- 
portion, states his views soberly, dis- 
cusses concrete problems, not theories, 
and writes with a reasonable degree of 
readability. 


Mr. William Allison, as a lover of the 
track and manager of the International 
Horse Agency and Exchange, Ltd., calls 
his volume of reminiscences “My King- 
dom for a Horse” (Dutton), and indeed 
that animal, from the author’s childhood 
in Yorkshire through his years at Rugby 
and Balliol College and his later exper- 
ience as editor of St. Stephen’s Review 
and “special commissioner” for The 
Sportsman, plays the dominant rdéle in 
his life. He justifies his interest in rac- 
ing by its service in maintaining “the 
supremacy of that great national asset 
and monopoly—the British Thorough- 
bred,” but the ordinary reader will wish 
that his own interest had been a little 
more consulted by omitting many of 
these equine records. He will wish, too, 
that Mr. Allison had not been so generous 
in quoting from his voluminous corre- 
spondence, all of which, from the period 
of childhood, was preserved by a doting 
sister. Barring this overplus, we think 
the author too modest in describing his 
memoirs as a “farrago of insignificant 
events.” Insignificant, no doubt, they 
are in a way, these scrapes at school and 
college, but many of them are amusing 
in themselves, and taken together they 
give a striking picture of a wholesome 
boy’s and young man’s life in days that 
are already beginning to seem long past. 
And notable figures flit through the 
scenes. Temple, afterwards Archbishop 
of Canterbury, was Master of Rugby in 
Mr. Allison’s time, and it is worthy of 
record that he is represented as far more 
successful at the school than is usually 
accorded. The great Jowett was reign- 
ing at Balliol and instilling the proper 
fear of God and man into the undergrad- 
uate heart. One can almost see the 
cherubic tyrant as he lectured a hapless 
youth who had been caught pelting his 
comrades with hunks of bread from his 
window: 

Of course, I don’t regard it as any serious 
offence, but it must not occur again. Life 
would be insupportable if everyone took to 
throwing bread about in this manner. 

So the Olympians mingled jest and sar- 
casm with reprehension. 

It must not be supposed that Mr. Alli- 
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son gave all his time to horse racing and 
horse play. He was interested in Greek 
and managed to make of himself a fair 
classical scholar and a ready writer of 
good English. We observe that he fol- 
lows nevertheless the usual line in depre- 
cating the neglect of science, and espe- 
cially botany, in the schools of his day. 
It is a curious fact that in this benighted, 
uninstructed Victorian age there were 
probably ten gentlemen interested in 
botanizing and geologizing to one of the 
present time. Of the men who came into 
Mr. Allison’s later life Phil May is one 
of the most notable. It was in the St. 
Stephen’s Review that he first made him- 
self known as artist and caricaturist. 
The best story in the book is that of the 
egregious phantom of the hunting field, 
Joseph Rawlinson Battersby, whom we 
leave the sport-loving reader to discover 
for himself. 


Notes On Recent 


German Fiction 


Max Dreyer 


N one of his brilliant essays Heine, 

looking for a symbol of utter self- 
complacency, finds it in a hair floating in 
a bowl of milk. The German people in 
his time, he adds, are millions upon mil- 
lions of such hairs floating in a vast por- 
ringer. Such is the picture America, at 
least for the past three generations, has 
had of the Germany of the early years 
of the nineteenth century—the Germany 
of Schiller and Goethe, the Germany of 
the Schlegels and the Romantic School, 
the Germany of Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel, the lodestars of modern transcen- 
dental idealism. It was a Germany, we 
were taught to believe, that paid small 
attention to the machinations of Metter- 
nich, that fed on the philosophy of the 
schéne Seele, and believed with Goethe 
that true patriotism consisted in keeping 
one’s house in order and “sweeping in 
front of one’s door.” It was a Germany 
which created camels by retiring to the 
innermost recesses of its self-conscious- 
ness, whose troubles and joys were of its 
own evolving; a Germany, in a word, that 
was Hamlet. 

One need not read far in German his- 
tory to discover that this devotion to 
pure reason and “creative spirit” con- 
sumed only part of the time of the 
geniuses of that age. There were politi- 
cal discussions, in spite of Heine, among 
the several hairs in the bowl, and even 
some political disturbances. There were 
acrimonious bickerings between the Ger- 
man states, and even Prussia itself had 
trouble in keeping its hegemony and sup- 
pressing the growing demand for a con- 
stitution and a responsible ministry. 

During 1915, when the German cause 
looked its brightest, Max Dreyer, who up 


to this time had been looked upon as a 
successful writer of light plays, wrote a 
novel, “Der Deutsche Morgen, Das Leben 
Eines Mannes,’’* to trace the evolution 
of the late German spirit from the intel- 
lectual and political aspirations of the 
days that immediately followed the vic- 
tory of Waterloo. It was designed, no 
doubt, as a sursum corda for the German 
spirit of a hundred years later, when 
again it was confronted with enemies and 
battling for world supremacy. In 1918, 
after the war, when he saw Germany face 
to face with unutterable defeat, he wrote 
another novel, ‘‘Nachwuchs,”’+ dashed off, 
it would seem, in unwonted haste, using 
again the same period, but changing the 
scene from Berlin to Rhenish Prussia. 
In this novel, however, the spirit has 
changed entirely. A_ settled despair 
broods over all the characters, except 
one, and only a minor one, a Stephen 
Seglemaker, whose hand had once been 
kissed by a Schlegel, and who in conse- 
quence undertook “with aphorisms to 
better the world and the mood of his 
guest—and drank more than was good 
for him.” 

“Der Deutsche Morgen” is the story of 
a Germany victorious in war but de- 
feated in peace, of a Germany looking to 
the future for the fuller realization of 
its ideals; but it is also a warning to 
the Germany of 1915, that seemed again 
on the verge of world victory, to be self- 
restrained and generous in political in- 
stitutions. 

Jens Harling, the hero, a professor of 
history, with the group of enthusiastic 
students who gather about him, becomes 
the core of the intellectual revolt against 
the old régime. He was an officer in the 
last years of the war against Napoleon, 
and returned from Waterloo with the 
highest hopes for Germany and Prussia. 
There are dreams of a united Germany, 
but “dreams, unless they produce deeds, 
are of no worth and no strength... . 
Empire is not an empty idea, but per- 
sonality.” And it is Prussia that shall 
bring to Germany the personality as well 
as the idea. The German princes “have 
now a kindred feeling for Prussia, they 
see in it their natural leader and the pro- 
tector of Germany . perhaps from 
it will come German salvation.” 

Fichte with his gospel of strenuous 
self-assertion is the God whose name is 
inscribed upon these student banners. 
“Heil uns, dass wir in dieser Zeit gebo- 
ren sind.” “Bliss was it in that dawn to 
be alive.” “Better a life without wisdom 
than wisdom without life.” Hegel is 
treated with contempt because his busi- 
ness seems more with system than with 
life. “Truly life belongs only to those 
who create, not to those who reduce 


*“The German Dawn, The Life of a Man”: 
Verlag von L. Staackmann, Leipzig. 

7“The New Generation.” Verlag von L. 
Staackmann, Leipzig. 


things to a system.” Praise, too, is 
bestowed upon Schleiermacher, ‘the 
doughty warrior for the nation’s welfare, 
the unterrified watchman, the true, the 
least wearied of all.” 

In both this novel and its fellow the 
German claims on Elsass, now bartered 
away to the defeated French, is raised 
to a mystical cult. In both there is the 
same distrust of England and Russia, 
former allies, but now, “England holds 
one of our hands fast, Russia the other.” 


Perhaps the most striking scene of all 
is that of the convention of students 
from all German universities, a Pilger- 
fahrt, to celebrate the tercentenary of 
Luther’s proclamation. “The spirit that 
brings us together in this place shall 
guide us through life, all brothers, all 
sons of one and the same Fatherland, to 
build an iron wall against each and every 
outer or inner enemy of the Fatherland, 
in open conflict to be terrified by no hor- 
rible death, to endure the hottest battle, 
and, unblinded by the glamor of an im- 
perial throne, to speak the word of free- 
dom of truth and right demand.” 


Against these movements of students 
and professors the police maintain a vigi- 
lant guard. Though warned repeatedly 
that his lectures and friends are rapidly 
making him an object of suspicion, Har- 
ling persists in his course. He lectures 
daily to enthusiastic audiences on the cul- 
ture of early Germany and on its free 
traditions. At first he is checked by de- 
nied promotion; he is presented for the 
vacant librarianship, but another is pre- 
ferred; he is suggested as professor ordi- 
narius, but his name is withheld; he be- 
comes candidate for the professorship 
of history at the new Royal University 
of Bonn, but difficulties are raised. Still 
he persists, for it is his feeling that in 
men like himself lies the hope of the fu- 
ture. At last he is arrested, tried, and 
imprisoned, escapes, is shot, and dies, a 
premature victim to the revolution of ’48. 

The epilogue strikes a singular note: 

“On the same bright spring morning 
on which they gave to the earth what was 
left of Jens Harling a newcomer made 
his entrance in Berlin, a child, who him- 
self was akin to spring. No laughing, 
gracious boy—no, but like the German 
spring, reserved, harsh, and right rough. 
But he had the widest, the brightest, the 
most confident and unterrified eyes of 
childhood. . . . His father brought him. 
He was enrolled: Otto the eldest son of 
Captain Karl Wilhelm Ferdinand von 
Bismarck!” 

In “Nachwuchs” Germany, from 
bright-eyed and forward-looking, be- 
comes a _ despondent and wayward 
mourner. Again we have portraits of 


leading figures in the Romantic School; 
but now the ones most revered are, not 
Fichte the apostle of militant light, but 
Tieck, and Novalis, the cobweb spinner 
of transcendental fancy. The story of 
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Novalis’ “Blaue Blume” is to put a new 
and unique service. The hero of the 
story marries a young woman whose hus- 
band had been killed in the war. She 
for months had idealized his death and 
her plighted faith to his memory; re- 
luctantly she is led into the marriage; 
and the bridegroom, once the closest 
friend of the dead husband, though in 
love with her, feels a delicacy in the situ- 
ation. One evening she tells him the 
story of Novalis and the maid, the Blawe 
Blume, to whom he had plighted his 
troth; how on her death he, for a time, 
was righteously unconsolable, but how 
as time passed on he saw her traits ani- 
mating another, and how at last, true to 
his eternal love, he wedded and loved, 
his faith remaining unbroken withal. 
The ready husband quickly understands, 
and they live happily until—but this is to 
tell the story, and the story is not worth 
the telling. In brief, with this second 
novel we are back again in the Germany 
of Heine’s delicious essay. The hairs are 
again restored to the porringer, only they 
sentimentalize over the next war and 
preach the old patriarchal blessing. 

The need of a new generation of youth 
to take the place of the fallen is on nearly 
every page. “It was a pity,’ one woman, 
childless, remarks, “that in the place of 
the young men the old women could not 
have fallen.” A _ perfectly respectable 
pastor urges the heroine to give up horse- 
back riding, “for the Amazon makes not 
a fitting mother.” Illegitimate children, 
especially if they be boys, must be pro- 
tected at all costs by and for the state. 
The climax of all this desire is reached 
when the most intelligent woman in the 
story, because she is childless and likely 
to remain so, persuades her husband to 
a divorce and induces her best friend, the 
widow of a soldier, to an exchange, for 
“vou shall be the wife of a strong and 
upright man—and the mother of Ger- 
man sons.” Her apology is a bit naive, 
“it is not quite the usual thing for a wife 
to be the match-maker for her husband,” 
but “the Fatherland wishes it of us.” 
And when the exchanged husband dies, 
not honorably, but in expiation for his 
seduction of a village belle, and the wife, 
broken-hearted, follows her faithless hus- 
band, the woman who knew renunciation 
“breathes deep and allows the spring 
breeze to wander through the rooms. 
Now she had both the boys for her own, 
her boys, who had been Emmerich’s.” 

PHILO M. Buck, JR. 


Decline in Labor Legislation 


HE output of protective labor laws in 

the United States during 1920 was 
meagre, according to a recent report of 
the American Association for Labor 
Legislation. The result is ascribed 
partly to the limited number of regular 
legislative sessions (there were only 
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penne THREE MACMILLAN BOOKS 


THE 


OUTLINE OF HISTORY 


Being a Plain Story of Life and Mankind 


By H. G. Wells 


This is the most important and most talked-about book of the year. 
It is one of those books that are simply bursting with pressure of ideas to 
the square inch—ideas for the business man, for the literary man, for 
the politician, for the social worker. Even men and women who seldom 
read anything except the newspapers and their own special subject are 
reading this most wonderful of Histories. ‘The whole eastern rim of 
the United States,” says a New York Globe editorial, “seems to be just 
now in the throes of reading H. G. Wells’s history of the world.” 
“It seems incredible at first sight that Mr. Wells has been 
able in so short a time to produce a so altogether wondrous 
work as his new Outline of History. But he has been for years 
engaged in arduous and effective preparation by studying man 
and his wandering desire. ... His narrative of human struggle 
and endeavor glows with life. ... Mr. Wells’s work should 
find its way into all but the most bigoted sectarian colleges 
and even into the schools, as supplementary reading for both 
teacher and pupil.”—James Harvey Rosinson in the Yale 
Review. 
The Sixth Edition is now going to Press, within Seven Weeks of 
Publication. Place Your Order At Once. Descriptive Circular 
Furnished On Request. Two Volumes, /Ilustrated, $10.50 


History of the United States 


From the Compromise of 1850 to the McKinley-Bryan 
Campaign of 1896 


By James Ford Rhodes 


New and Cheaper Edition in Eight Volumes 


This is a new and cheaper edition of Dr. Rhodes’ well-known history, including now 
the eighth volume published only a year or so ago, bringing the history up to the year 
1896. The successive instalments of this History called forth the highest praises from 
critics and historians; and with the completion of the eighth volume a unique study 
of a great period was rounded off. 

“There is a kind of greatness in the lucid simplicity with which Mr. 

Rhodes has handled his vast and complicated material. I was about 

to say that his history is as absorbing as a play; but I would like io 

see a play that is half so absorbing.’”—Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


Vol. I. 





1850-1854 Vol. V. 1864-1866 
Vol. II.. 1854-1860 Vol. VI. 1866-1872 
Vol. III. 1860-1862 Vol. VII. 1872-1877 
Vol. IV. 1862-1864 Vol. VIII. 1877-1896 


The Set: $25.00 


Lord Bryce’s Great Work 
The American Commonwealth 


By James, now the Right Honorable, VISCOUNT BRYCE 


This is one of the most important books ever written on the political development of 
the United States. Immediately on its publication it was accepted as the standard by 
which all similar works were judged; and it has never been superseded as the greatest 
study, not only well-documented as to facts, but sympathetic and understanding as 
to spirit, of the peculiar problems of this particular branch of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Changing conditions have rendered necessary minor revisions since the book was first 
published; but it holds its place. $8.00 
Lord Bryce’s new book, DEMOCRACY, is announced for early publication 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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Anyone who desires 


to have a correct idea of the chief racial, 
political, and economic differences that 
divide and inflame the nations of Europe 
will find the work of Prof. Haskins and 
Prof. Lord valuable—says the Harvard 
Graduates Magazine, of 


Some Problems of the 
Peace Conference. 


“There remains,” says the Christian 
Register, “the permanent value of the 
work as a contribution to history. Its 
historical statements, its critical discus- 
sion, its bibliographies and maps make it 
serviceable for patient study of the com- 
plex European situation. The relative 
brevity of it adds to its worth, for it is 
the brevity only possible to men who 
have thoroughly mastered the matter 
with which they deal.” 


$3.00 at all bookshops 
Harvard University Press 


7 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
19 East 47th St. New York City. 
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eleven) and partly to social reaction. 

The Federal Congress established a 
system of compulsory, contributory old- 
age pensions for the 300,000 employees in 
the government’s classified civil service. 
It also established a woman’s bureau in 
the Department of Labor, and it created 
the machinery for federal and State co- 
operation in the vocational rehabilitation 
of industrial cripples. Action towards 
this end has already been taken by 
twenty-four States. 

Georgia enacted a workmen’s compen- 
sation law, and Congress and twelve 
States amended existing compensation 
laws. The New York amendment bring- 
ing a limited number of occupational 
diseases under the law is criticised in 
the report as an expedient brought for- 
ward by opponents of the workmen’s 
health insurance bill. In Louisiana acci- 
dent insurance was made compulsory. In 
several States benefits were increased 
and the waiting period was reduced. 

Kansas established its now famous 
court of industrial relations (in effect 
January 31), and Texas enacted a rigor- 
ous law against impeding or interfering, 
by intimidation or violence, with the 
operation of common carriers. 

The Association, in calling attention 
to its immediate legislative programme, 
urges consideration of the emergency bill 
to extend workmen’s compensation to 
longshoremen and others who were ex- 
cluded by a Supreme Court decision from 
benefits under the State compensation 
laws. Other measures emphasized are 
the Nolan bill to establish joint federal 
and State employment service and the 
Sheppard bill for safeguarding mother- 
hood and childhood. 


Drama 


St. John Ervine and Rabin- 
dranath Tagore 


N St. John Ervine’s “Mixed Marriage” 
at the Bramhall Playhouse Messrs. 
Duncan and Peters offer to their minia- 
ture public a vigorous and elevated play 
set with fidelity and skill and acted with 
remarkable ability. “Mixed Marriage” is 
not so good a play as “Jane Clegg” or 
“John Ferguson”; its hold on the sympa- 
thies is less powerful. But in the con- 
flict between industry and religion it is 
the fortunate discoverer of a novel and 
weighty theme. In Ireland alone perhaps 
could that theme disclose its possibilities. 
Elsewhere the combatants are unequal; 
elsewhere industry at its flood-tide faces 
religion at its ebb. But in Ireland be- 
tween industry in its nonage and religion 
yet in its prime a more equal conflict 
supplies drama with a richer opportu- 
nity. The form of the problem is simple; 
a strike fails unless Catholic and Prot- 
estant strikers can be kept from religious 


discord during its continuance. That 
necessity creates the play. 


St. John Ervine seems distinctively a 
painter of households, and the setting of 
this religious and industrial play is rig- 
idly domestic. John Rainey, Belfast ar- 
tisan, Protestant, and bigot, returns to 
his home one evening to tell the good- 
wife that the strike is on. This Rainey, 
whom Mr. Augustin Duncan acts with 
truth and force, is a sort of earth- 
work half formed of loam, as if a bog 
had risen to human shape in which 
flamed and smouldered like burning peat 
an insensate and pitiless religious big- 
otry as animating principle. He has the 
furies and obstinacies of a Tolstoyan 
peasant, and his vanity as speechmaker 
finds a sort of parallel or parody of its 
grinning self in the poor dickey which 
does duty for a shirt. On this man’s 
wife, Mrs. Rainey, St. John Ervine has 
been lavish of the treasures of his pencil; 
he has even shared with her his own ten- 
derly acid and fraternally ironic mood; 
and his producers have been lucky in 
finding for the part an actress, Margaret 
Wycherly, to whom all its delicacies are 
transparent. She acted with the mingled 
impetus and repression, the alternate 
sortie and retreat, of a naturally demon- 
strative person to whom experience has 
taught that the demonstration of feeling, 
and feeling itself, perhaps, are profitless. 
Her pale, keen face, in which answer 
seemed to blend with question, had the 
curtained look of one for whom life itself 
is mainly mystery, yet whose penetration 
has here and there sufficed to part a fold 
or lift a corner of the veil. Her epigrams 
were the yeast of the dialogue. 


The play unfolds slowly; it takes its 
ease in its inn. John Rainey, in whom 
by a pointed but perfectly natural anom- 
aly, the artisan is liberal while the Prot- 
estant is bigoted, is persuaded by his 
son Hugh and his son’s friend (Rollo 
Peters and Harmon MacGregor) to keep 
the peace between Catholic and Protest- 
ant strikers. Meanwhile, his son, Prot- 
estant like himself, wooes the Catholic 
Nora Murray, a part to which Miss 
Angela McCahill brought a face the still 
warmth and rapt curves of which were 
Edenic, if not heavenly. In the second 
act avowals and requitals have already 
taken place, and the son, in a brief but 
lovely scene, confides the fact of his hap- 
piness to the sympathizing and consent- 
ing mother. It is agreed on all hands 
that the father shall know nothing till 
the strike is over, and the restraint of 
his hand upon the passions of divided 
and vindictive workingmen has ceased to 
be imperative. Nobody finds anything 
base in this dissembling and evasive 
silence. 

The third act brings on the unhurry- 
ing crisis. Every precaution has been 


taken to hide the engagement from the 
father except the elementary precaution 
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of abstention from caresses in John Rai- 
ney’s house. On the discovery of the 
fact and the trick that has dissembled the 
fact, there is no stay or measure to his 
wrath. A passionate discussion ensues, 
a discussion that sways and pitches more 
like the drifting quarrels of real life than 
the straightforward and businesslike con- 
troversies in plays and novels. At this 
point I quail a little. I still admire, I still 
assent, but I own to a kind of dismay in 
the presence of the stupid: and squalid 
violence of the Caliban-father, the im- 
penetrable hardness of the son, and the 
steely selfishness of the young girl’s hawk- 
like grip on the object of her personal 
desire. The sympathies have no alight- 
ing-place. Forces of this kind seem al- 
most too inelastic for perceptive drama; 
between tenacities so fixed there may be 
jar, but there can be no play. The father 
rushes to the assembly-place,to unbind by 
his fanaticism the very passions which 
his sobriety had leashed. Meanwhile, one 
asks, where is the mother? The mother 
in this crisis is resourceless. She is pres- 
ent, but she can do nothing. Surely this 
is a real flaw in the drama. Mr. Ervine 
has created a capacity; he has created an 
emergency: and in the face of the emer- 
gency the capacity can do nothing. 

In the fourth act mischief is afoot; 
violence assails the house; and uproar 
scarcely ceases through the act. One feels 
that a delicate internal artist like St. 
John Ervine suffers an indignity in the 
obligation to resort to hubbub as the in- 
terpreter of anything—even of riot. 
Nora-Murray suddenly repents. (Re- 
pentance in Nora Murray, it may be said 
in passing, affects us as an impertinence, 
almost a frivolity.) In this mood she is 
reckless in self-exposure, and a bullet 
from a guardsman strikes her dead. One 
may quarrel, again, with Mr. Ervine’s 
choice of a victim. General ravage and 
massacre fall undoubtedly within the 
logic of the play, but their concentration 
on Nora is pure accident, and an accident 
so undiscriminating that, while it pro- 
vides retribution for Nora and the son, 
it offers release and reward to the father 
who is guiltier than Nora or the son. 
Criticism has often quarreled with drama 
for sending accident to the relief of vir- 
tue; St. John Ervine stands almost alone 
in despatching it to the rescue of in- 
iquity. 

The deductions I have named are of 
moment, but they leave the play un- 
touched in its possession of distinguished 
interest and worth. No lover of serious 
drama should forget its claims. 

“The Union of East and West” pre- 
sented Tagore’s “Sacrifice” and “Post 
Office” at the Garrick Theatre in a series 
of special matinees, beginning on Decem- 
ber tenth. “The Post Office is a deli- 
cately imagined little play to which Miss 
Lilian Jago lends the support of an in- 
comparable voice in her impersonation of 


the young boy, Amal. Amal dies, and 
lives—lives richly—in death. He reminds 
one dimly of Paul Dombey. A gloomy 
palace skirts a cheerful highway, and the 
malady which confines his body to the 
palace allows his heart and eyes to pas- 
ture all day on the bright, glancing, 
checkered movement of the road. In the 
presentation less gloom might have pro- 
duced more tragedy. The brighter part 
of the spectacle is ignored by the scenery, 
and in Miss Jago’s voice, beautiful as it 
is, there is a knell in every intonation. 
The secret of making a doom vivid to the 
watcher is not to keep it continuously in 
his mind, but to recall it repeatedly to 
his mind after brief obliterations. The 
vigils of grief we can support; what we 
can not bear is its waking after slumber. 

“Sacrifice” is a one-act play of ancient 
Hindoo life, in which an enlightened king 
forbids the sacrifice of living victims to 
the bloody and barbaric goddess Kali. 
The occasion for the reform is the death 
of a pet goat. Now the safety of goats 
is doubtless an object that falls within 
the aims of an impartial and versatile 
benevolence, but one may doubt its ade- 
quacy as an incentive to kings to defy an 
imperious and rancorous priesthood and 
the skulking menace of assassination. 
The war between king and priests has be- 
gun, and ambush and violence threaten 
the lives of men. Only no one quite 
knows who is to kill or be killed. 

It is difficult to concentrate our sym- 
pathies, and, in spite of the allusions to 
blood that empurple the dialogue, it is 
difficult to be afraid. One feels that a 
lancet applied to the veins of these people 
would extract nothing more formidable 
than gelatine or metaphor. The fact that 
all the actors mouth or globe their lines 
with a gusto far too solemn to be serious 
increases the believer’s difficulties. 


But I have not yet told the outcome of 
the plot. The servant of the temple kills 
himself, and the image of Kali is struck 
down by her own priest. Kali for Tagore 
is war. The implication of his manly 
dedicatory word is unequivocal: “I dedi- 
cate this play to those heroes who bravely 
stood for peace when human sacrifice 
was claimed for the goddess of war.” 
Now it is worth noting that this servant 
of the temple, a featureless being whom 
death itself can not enliven for us, does 
pay with his own blood for the abroga- 
tion of the dues of blood. It has taken 
blood in a word to staunch blood, and 
those who war to end war might claim 
to have found in their opponent a trace 
or variant of their own thesis. The serv- 
ant’s blood is inappreciable beside that 
of the five or six millions who perished 
in the war, but the principle is upheld. 
The sleek, pious, self-reforming universe 
must pay its mite of blackmail to Kali 
before she will consent to disappear. She 
knows a thing or two about its past. 

O. W. FIRKINS 
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“The Stranger 
Within 
Our Gates’’ 


HE post-war tide of im- 

migration is reaching 
thought-provoking heights. It 
has challenged the minds of 
thinking people from ‘‘Coast 
to Coast.”’ ‘‘Americanization”’ 
has become a household word; 
Americanizing the immigrant 
is the problem of the day. 


We present five books from a 
notable collection on this sub- 
ject. Four of them are by 
Edward A. Steiner, a distin- 
guished foreign-born Ameri- 
can, and one who is regarded 
as an expert on immigration 
problems. The fifth is the re- 
sult of studies in Americaniza- 
tion projected by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 


On the Trail of the 


Immigrant 


E. A. Steiner $2.24 


From Alien to Citizen 
E. A. Steiner $2.24 


Nationalizing America 
E. A. Steiner $1.34 


can Spirit 


E. A. Steiner $1.34 
Schooling of the 
Immigrant 

F. V. Thompson $1.74 
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Music 


“The Beggar’s Opera’’ in 
New York—A Forerunner 
of Gilbert and Sullivan— 
The Symphony Concerts 


ELDOM has an event of more artistic 

or historic interest, speaking musi- 
cally, been announced than the revival at 
the Greenwich Village Theatre of John 
Gay’s famous and successful “Beggar’s 
Opera.” I call it a revival, because, one 
hundred and seventy years ago, it seems 
this work was really sung here in New 
York. 

For many months past this little mas- 
terpiece has been drawing crowds in 
London at the suburban theatre which 
allowed the Londoners to see John Drink- 
water’s fine play of “Abraham Lincoln.” 
The charm it had two centuries ago, 
when it was first performed, seems just 
as potent now as it was when it lam- 
pooned the corruption of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole’s Ministry, lashed the gross immo- 
rality of English life, and, incidentally, 
rebuked the snobbery of those who swore 
by opera in a foreign tongue. 

I heard “The Beggar’s Opera” twice 
this year in London and was impressed 
both by the pertinence of its wit and by 
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the beauty of the ballads, duets, choruses, 
and dances it revealed. But what 
appeared to me of still more living inter- 
est was the surprising similiarity be- 
tween those salient features of the work 
and Gilbert and Sullivan’s operas. But 
for John Gay and the bright songs with 
which he interspersed his scenes, we 
might have been deprived of “The 
Mikado” and a score of other works by 
those two writers. The‘lyrics and, in- 
deed, the general plans of Gay and Gil- 
bert are analogous. The topsy-turvy 
whims of “The Mikado” and “The 
Pirates of Penzance” may all be found 
(though in more crude and ruthless 
forms) in “The Beggar’s Opera.” The 
lilts of Sullivan, the ironic tricks of Gil- 
bert are plainly suggested in the ditties 
which once scandalized and beguiled the 
Georgian public. 

“The Beggar’s Opera” is, as most of us 
have read, the most charming of the Eng- 
lish “ballad operas.” In effect, like ““The 
Mikado” and “The Pirates,” it is a 
comedy, adorned with charming music. 
It hit the follies and the vices of the time 
with ruthless frankness. But, though so 
scathing, it invited all to laughter. Asa 
peg or pretext, it was built upon the ad- 
ventures, sometimes criminal, sometimes 
amorous, of Macheath, a daring highway- 
man, who had many wives and sweet- 
hearts. The scenes are chiefly laid in 
Newgate prison. The characters are 
rogues and jades and spies. 

As ingredients of a score, Gay chose a 
number of the airs of his own time, sup- 
plied new words for them, and had them 
sung by singers who could give them fit 
significance. One of those airs (“Vir- 
gins are like the fair Flower”) he took 
from Purcell. For another (“Let us take 
the Road”) he went back to the “Rin- 
aldo” of Haendel. But most were rear- 
ranged from popular ballads of the 
period, eked out with texts of a satiric 
kind. 

In “The Beggar’s Opera” we shall find 
such famous songs as “How Happy could 
I be with Either,” and “Since Laws were 
made for every Degree” (to the tune of 
“Green Sleeves”), the historic ribaldry 
of “Lillibullero.” The most beautiful, 
perhaps, of all the songs is the air for 
Machearth, the hero, with the refrain of 
Roses and Lilies her Cheeks disclose, 

But her ripe Lips are more sweet than those. 

The overture (composed by Dr. 
Pepusch) and the original accompani- 
ments to the songs, dances, and choruses 
of “The Beggar’s Opera” have been deli- 
cately, discreetly, and effectively re- 
scored by Frederick Austin for strings, 
wood-winds, and harpsichord. Lastly, 
the work will be interpreted by a London 
company, under the direction of Mr. 
Playfair, of the Hammersmith Lyric 
Theatre. I may add that it was under- 
stood in London that the real backer of 
the enterprise at Hammersmith was the 


erratic but artistic and, in a way, still 
quite important manager, Sir Thomas 
Beecham. 

The one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of Beethoven was remembered by the 
Philharmonic players, who treated us to 
a programme made out of the Master’s 
“Fidelio” overture, his Concerto in G 
major (seldom heard here), and his 
“Eroica” Symphony—a work so noble 
and so full of power that it might almost 
vie with the C minor Symphony. The 
concerto was interpreted with limpid art, 
intelligence, spirit, and taste, by Harold 
Bauer. The readings of the Scherzo and 
the Finale of the symphony by Mr. 
Stransky were impressive. But, to offset 
these, Mr. Stransky gave the biggest con- 
cert audience of the season a poor render- 
ing of the Funeral March (the second 
movement), lacking in the depth and ex- 
pressive poignancy it called for. On the 
following afternoon the Philharmonic 
played a programme: composed of the 
“Pastoral,” the familiar “Emperor” Con- 
certo and the “Leonore” overture (No. 
3), again with Harold Bauer as the solo- 
ist of the concerts. 

The latest offering of the New York 
Symphony was a long Interlude (“Le 
Queste de Dieu”) from Vincent d’Indy’s 
operatic oratorio, “St. Christophe,” which 
was a notable event of the past year of 
music at the Paris Opera House. 

It was just as well, perhaps, that to ex- 
plain this work Mr. Damrosch prefaced 
its performance at Aolian Hall with a 
brief, helpful talk. The pilgrimage of 
Christopher (Auferus) forms the con- 
necting links between five episodes, 
which show how, after vainly seeking for 
the heavenly King among the rulers and 
the generals of the Earth, the wanderer 
reaches Rome at Eastertide, and learns 
from the great Pope’s own lips that he 
shall find his Lord when all the pines 
shall bring forth blossoms of miraculous 
roses. 

There are various reminiscences of 
Wagner in the Interlude. And there are 
chords, ingenious dissonances, passages 
employing the full tone scale, to show 
that d’Indy is not only French but also 
of the school of modern France. A vivid 
battle scene with trumpets and an en- 
chanting chime of bells, toward the close, 
lend picturesqueness to the work and 
help to modify its general sweet severity. 
The orchestra did justice to the score, 
which, while not lit up by the flashes of 
real genius, is an impressive contribution 
to the music of—the operatic stage. I 
question whether, in the concert room it 
will seem needed or be very often heard. 

Fritz Kreisler was the soloist of the 
day at this concert. He played Tschai- 
kowsky’s pleasing Violin Concerto in D 
with splendid power, and with charm and 
taste, to be unbounded joy of a respon- 
sive audience. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 





